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THE  WAMPUM  CLUB 

AND  (SUB-ROSA) 

THE  ORPHEUS  CLUB. 


JAMES  BREMNEK. 
JERALD  KIRKWOOD. 
MRS.  KIRKWOOD. 
ELIZABETH  KIRKWOOD. 
JACK  COATMAN. 


WAMPUM  CLUB  : 

JOHN  MALTON,  (Silver  Advocate.  ) 

ARCHIBALD  LORENT,  (1st  Pres't  of  Club.  ) 

HAARLEM  BOYCE. 

HAZEL  WINDLY,  (Re-est.  ) 

BENJAMIN  CASTEEL,  (R.R.  Pres't)  et  al. 


SAM.  QUILTY. 


ORPHEUS  CLUB  : 

BEVERLY  LAKE.       JAKE  BUDD.       JIM  BRAKES,  et  al. 
Parson  JASPER  TODD  CLOVIS. 


The  Orpheus  Club  present.     Night  before  the  regular  meeting  of  fin- 
Wampum  Club. 

SAM.  QUILTY.  Gentlemen:  Der  Wampum  Club  am  organized, 
and  so  am  der  Orpheus  Club;  and  dey  pinted  me  as  janitor.  We  must 
look  well  to  der  interest  of  der  Wampum  Club,  for  on  dis  Club  we 
risk  our  future.  We's  meet  ebery  other  Wednesday  night  to  prepare 
the  rooms  for  der  Wampum  Club.  We  let  dem  meet  der  next  night. 
In  der  meanwhile  we's  just  entertain  ourselves  with  our  music  for 
der  Club  and  der  church.  Dis  am  a  good  place  for  der  exercise  of 
our  high  art.  We's  won't  charge  der  Club  anything.  It  am  a  great 
Club — a  powerful  Club — all  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  and  if  we's 
keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open  we's  learn  a  thing  or  two  about  de  great 


questions  ob  de  day  and  der  world,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  things. 
But  be  discrete,  orderly,  polite;  but,  above  all,  be  discrete.  Now,  let's 
have  a  little  song. 

[Song  by  the  Orpheus  Club:] 

Oh !  it  is  not  while  riches  and  splendor  surround  us 

That  friendship  and  friends  can  be  put  to  the  test; 
'Tis  but  when  affliction's  cold  presence  lias  found  us, 

We  find  the  hearts  that  love  us  the  best; 
For  friends  will  fawn  at  fortune's  dawn, 

Wliile  the  breeze  and  the  tide  waft  us  steadily  on; 
But  if  sorrows  o'ertake  us,  each  false  one  forsake  us 

And  leaves  us  to  sink,  or  to  struggle  alone. 

QUILTY.  Now  let's  practice  dat  good  old  home  song,  as  we  want 
to  sing  it  at  der  church  festival  next  week: 

The  dearest  spot  of  earth  to  me  is  home,  sweet  home ! 

The  fairy  land  I  long  to  see  is  home,  sweet  home ! 

There,  how  charmed  the  sense  of  hearing, 

There,  where  love  is  so  endearing ! 

All  the  world  is  not  so  cheering  as  home,  sweet  home ! 

I've  taught  my  heart  the  way  to  prize 

My  home,  sweet  home ! 

I've  learnt  to  look  with  lover's  eyes 

On  home,  sweet  home ! 

There,  where  vows  are  truly  plighted, 

There,  where  hearts  are  so  united ! 

All  the  world  besides  I've  slighted, 

For  home,  sweet  home! 

MB.  BREMNER  (seeing  the  hall  lighted,  comes  in,  is  much  sur- 
prised, and  says):  What's  all  this?  I  thought  these  were  the  rooms 
of  the  Wampum  Club.  (Seeing  Quilty. )  Sam,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ?  This  is  not  the  night  for  the  Wampum  Club  to  meet,  else 
I'm  off  on  my  time. 

SAM.  Q.  No,  sah;  dis  am  de  night  befoe  de  meeting  of  de  Wampum 
Club.  We's  just  in  here  to  slick  up  and  prepare  de  rooms  for  de  meet- 
ing to-morrow  night;  and  while's  here  we's  just  thought  we'd  have 
a  little  sing,  sah — we's  folks,  you  know,  like  music.  No  harm  done, 
I  hope,  sah.  Any  special  directions,  sah  ? 

BREMNER.  Have  you  mailed  all  the  notices  that  I  let  you  have 
this  morning?  Did  you  get  those  Havana  cigars?  How  about  the 
heat?  It's  pretty  cold  weather  now,  and  I  want  you  to  see  that  the 
radiators  are  good  and  hot.  I  want  the  room  in  good  order,  fresh 
water  in  the  cooler,  and  things  slicked  up  generally.  We  expect 
some  visitors.  Now,  don't  neglect  anything. 

SAM.  Q.  No,  Colonel,  we  won't  neglect  anything.  We's  look  out 
for  de  Wampum  Club  ebery  time.  Dat's  why  I  come  'round  dis 
evening  for,  sah. 

BREMNER.  The  air  is  a  little  stuffy  here  now.  Come  'round 
some  time  during  the  day  and  ventilate — get  in  some  fresh  air.  The 
Wampum  Club  wants  good  air. 


SAM.  Q.     Yes,  sah;  we'll  'tend  to  dat. 

BREMNER,  going  out  (to  himself).  That  janitor  is  a  smart  gentle- 
man of  color.  Perhaps  he  thinks  he's  fooling  me,  but  he  is  not.  He's 
just  playing  sharp.  Well,  I  don't  care.  He's  burning  a  little  gas  for 
us,  but,  on  the  whole,  he's  a  good  man  and  has  the  dignity  of  the 
Club  upon  his  shoulders. 

BEVERLY  LAKE.  We's  got  caught  dat  time— can't  fool  old 
Bremner;  but  he's  a  good  man,  and  he'll  not  bloiv  on  us — you  see  if 
he  does. 

SAM.  Q.  Don't  mind  ole  Bremner.  He's  a  gentleman — every 
square  inch  of  him.  But,  boys,  be  keerful !  Be  on  hand  to-morrow 
night;  that  is,  be  near,  if  not  too  much  in  sight.  We  must  keep  the 
Wampum  Club  in  good  order.  Now  let's  go.  Good  night  !  Don't 
forget  der  festival.  We's  have  to  play  and  sing  dar — and  dar  may 
be  some  dancing  as  well  as  singing. 

JAKE  BUDD.  You  ought  to  have  sold  the  Colonel  some  tickets. 
He'd  bought  them,  I  know. 

SAM  Q.     How  do  you  know? 

JAKE  BUDD.  Know?  Know  by  the  cut  of  his  jib,  as  old  tar 
Slack  would  say.  Just  try  him.  Most  men,  coming  in  here  to-night, 
and  catching  us  all  here,  would  have  been  as  mad  as  a  hornet  whose 
nest  had  been  disturbed.  But  you  see,  he's  got  some  human  natur' 
in  him.  He  said  nothing;  but  I'll  bet  he  just  thought  a  heap. 

SAM.  Q.  We  had  better  shut-up  and  go  home.  Don't  forget  der 
festival,  and  be  on  hand  to-morrow  night — and  don't  forget  to  be 
polite. 

SCENE. — Wampum  Club  room.     President  Lorent  in  the  Chair. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  (Raps  for  attention. )  Gentlemen  of  the  Wam- 
pum Club:  Our  meetings  heretofore  have  been  informal,  or  provis- 
ional in  character.  To-night  we  find  ourselves  fully  organized,  and 
ready  for  such  business  as  shall  from  time  to  time  come  up  before 
the  Club.  We  have  taken  the  old  .Indian  name,  of  what  in  their 
rude  way  they  established  to  represent,  what  we  call  money.  We  do 
not  propose  to  follow  them  in  the  form  of  money,  but  simply  adopt  a 
name.  In  its  day  wampum  stood  for  good  money,  and  had  its  value 
as  such.  This  Club,  we  trust,  will  follow  the  spirit  of  the  ideal 
"  Wampum." 

We  propose  to  stand  for  good  money.  The  preacher  of  old  tells  us 
that  "money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  But  all  depends  upon  the  light 
in  which  we  look  upon  money.  The  uses  to  which  money  may  be 
put  may  be  good  or  they  may  be  evil.  Money  represents  concen- 
trated labor.  It  is  a  form,  or  agent,  by  which  labor  can  be  converted 
into  something  that  can  be  utilized  to  produce  more  and  more  labor, 
like  the  rain  that  is  stored  up  in  the  fountain  for  future  use.  If  a 
man  has  no  better  use  for  the  water  that  is  in  the  fountain  than  to 


build  up  a  dam  about  it,  and  thereby  to  prevent  its  doing  any  good 
but  to  its  own  lands,  caring  not  for  the  requirements  and  comforts  of 
his  neighbors,  then  his  acquisition  becomes  an  evil  not  only  to 
others  but  to  himself;  it  becomes  an  evil,  with  an  enormous  root, 
that  absorbs  that  which  should  go  towards  supplying  the  roots  of 
the  fields  of  the  world.  But  all  sensible  men  admit  that  it  is  better 
for  all  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fountain.  Indeed,  practical,  com- 
mon-sense teaches  us  that  it  is  better  for  all — all  to  profit  by  the  foun- 
tain that  nature  has  established  in  the  hills.  When  money  represents 
honest  labor,  and  is  used  to  produce  more  labor,  then  it  is  a  blessing. 
I  see  that  Brother  Bremner  acts  as  though  he  would  like  to  say 
something.  I  have  no  patent  right  upon  the  conversation  of  this 
body;  nor  do  I  care  to  do  all  the  talking,  Brother  Bremner. 

BREMNER.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  President.  Perhaps  my 
looks  may  have  betrayed  me.  Your  thoughts  suggested  other  thoughts. 
I  see  that  there  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  what  is  money. 
Money  may  be  anything  upon  which  we  may  agree;  it  is  an  arbitrary 
form  of  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  whether  in 
goods  or  labor.  Its  value  is  relative;  it  may  be  one  medium  to-day, 
to-morrow  another — and  another.  But  the  rule  governing  civilized 
countries  has  been  the  so-called  "  precious  metals  " — silver  and  gold; 
and  as  gold  has  always  been  the  more  precious,  that  has  been  in  the 
lead,  and,  being  in  the  lead  as  the  most  valuable,  it  has  been  the 
standard. 

MALTON.  Mr.  President,  from  the  tendency  of  the  talk  here  this 
evening  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  to  commit  the  Club  to  the  "  single 
standard"  or  "gold  standard."  I  object.  Silver  and  gold — the  two 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  early  days  of  our  country  there  was 
not  this  prejudice  against  silver.  The  two  stood  together  in  the 
past — for  good — they  were  both  standards.  Let  them  so  continue  in 
the  present — and  on  in  the  future ! 

KIRK  WOOD.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  silver — any  more  to- 
day than  ever. 

MALTON.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  gentleman.  In  the  early  days 
there  was  no  distinction.  The  rich  men  of  the  present  have  simply 
combined  against  silver.  Silver  is  the  poor  man's  friend.  The  two 
go  together,  or  should.  In  this  great  controversy  the  two  are  united 
in  the  interest  of  oppressed  humanity, 

KIRK  WOOD.  My  friend  Malton,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  humanity, 
as  you  refer  to  it,  does  not  come  into  the  argument.  There  could  be 
as  much  oppression  in  one  as  in  the  other,  or  as  much  liberty,  as  you 
have  a  mind  to  state  it.  But  humanity  is  interested  in,  and  its  inter- 
est is  the  more  concerned  in,  what  is  the  best.  There  were  times 
when  neither  gold  nor  silver  were  known  in  the  form  of  money. 
The  old  Indian  had  neither;  so  he  used  shells,  and  shells  answered 
his  purpose. 


MALTON.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  cause  of  humanity  is 
interwoven  with  this  problem  of  money;  and  silver  is  just  as  good  for 
money  as  gold.  There  is,  for  selfish  interests,  a  combination  against 
silver.  In  old  Bible  times,  even  silver  was  as  highly  regarded  as 
gold.  "So  many  pieces  of  silver" — "sold  for  so  much  silver,"  not 
gold.  Paul  says,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.  *  *  *"  You  see 
he  mentions  silver  first. 

KIRKWOOD.  Yes,  my  friend,  he  says  "Silver  and  gold."  Silver 
leads  up  to  the  *gold.  Gold  is  the  climax;  showing  you  the  higher 
value  of  gold. 

MALTON.     There  is  where  you  and  I  differ. 

BREMNER.  Suppose  we  go  to  the  early  Persians  for  an  illustra- 
tion. 

MALTON.  Who  cares  for  the  old  Persians?  I  never  read  of  any 
prejudice  that  they  had  against  silver.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have 
had  none.  Silver  was  highly  regarded  in  the  days  of  the  Persian 
Empire. 

BREMNER.  So  is  silver  highly  regarded  with  us  to-day.  Fir- 
dausi,  the  poet  of  his  day  and  his  country — he  was  the  poet  laureat 
of  his  time,  the  court  poet — he  was  to  receive  one  dollar  a  line  for 
his  poetry,  but,  from  other  sources,  having  enough  on  which  to  live, 
he  was  not  anxious  about  his  pay,  so  let  the  account  run  on  until  he 
had  60,000  lines.  Then  he  presented  his  bill,  expecting,  of  course, 
to  be  paid  in  the  higher  currency  of  the  country. 

MALTON.     So  they  had  a  higher  and  a  lower  currency? 

BREMNER.  Yes;  from  the  testimony  it  seems  so.  He  presented 
his  bill,  but  the  court  treasurer  was  a  crafty  fellow.  He  undoubtedly 
expected  to  make  a  goodly  fortune  on  poor  Firdausi,  so  he  paid  the 
poet  all  in  silver!  Firdausi  was  so  indignant  that  he  would  not  take 
the  sum  offered  him  in  silver.  He  demanded  to  be  paid  in  gold.  He 
had  expected  to  be  paid  his  one  dollar  per  line  in  the  standard  value, 
or  higher  value,  of  gold.  He  was  unable  to  secure  what  he  regarded 
as  his  just  due,  so  he  would  take  nothing — gold  or  nothing.  Not 
being  able  to  secure  the  payment  in  gold,  he  indignantly  left  the 
country. 

MALTON.  A  dollar  a  line  for  poetry,  even  in  silver,  would  have 
been  pretty  good  pay.  I'd  like  to  get  such  pay. 

KIRKWOOD.     Could  you  furnish  the  poetry  ? 

MALTON.  If  I  could  not  do  it  myself,  I  could  easily  hire  some 
poet.  There  are  lots  of  these  rhymers  'round  who  would  be  glad  to 
get  ten  cents  a  line.  If  this  Firdausi  got  a  dollar  a  line  in  silver,  he 
got  all  that  it  was  worth. 

KIRKWOOD.  But,  Mr.  Malton,  you  seem  to  forget  the  contract. 
Firdausi  was  one  of  the  greater  poets  of  the  world.  Such  men  are 
not  even  produced  in  one  generation;  not  more  than  one  is  born  in 
a  score  of  generations.  The  king  had  promised  to  pay  him  one  dollar 


a  line.  Then  when  it  came  to  settlement  they  undertook  to  pay  him 
really  what  was  no  more  than  half  price.  Was  that  fair?  Was  it 
honest?  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  million-dollar  contract  with 
the  Government,  and  then  when  the  Government  came  to  settle  with 
you  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  attempts  to  pay  you  in  silver  ? 

MALTON.     I'd  take  a  million  dollars  in  silver  every  time. 

BREMNER.  Yes,  so  would  a  great  many ;  but  the  first  thing  you'd 
do  with  it  would  be  to  convert  it  into  gold. 

MALTON.     You  think  so?     Why  should  you  say  that? 

BREMNER.  Because  that  is  the  way  you,  as  well  as  others,  do. 
You  would  be  willing  to  take  the  silver,  but  you  would  want  to  dis- 
pose of  it  at  gold  value.  You  have  a  contract.  You  must  pay  out 
some  for  labor,  and  you  would  find  that  the  laborer  would  want  his 
pay  in  the  standard  value  of  the  country. 

MALTON.  Is  not  silver  as  good  as  gold?  If  not,  it  should  be— 
dollar  for  dollar;  and  we  propose  to  make  it  such. 

KIRKWOOD.  Not  until  you  cease  producing  it,  or  gold  gets  more 
plentiful. 

MALTON,  How  would  a  greater  supply  of  gold  affect  the  market 
value  of  silver? 

BREMNER.  Easy  enough.  We  who  demand  the  gold  basis  are 
not  prejudicial  against  silver.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  scarcity  or 
plenty.  Let  silver  remain  as  it  is — just  as  difficult  to  produce  as 
at  present — having  its  present  value,  and  let  there  be  discovered  a 
huge  mountain  of  gold,  whereby  gold  would  become  as  cheap  as  coal 
— worth  about  ten  cents  a  peck,  silver  holding  its  present  value,  as 
I  have  said — and  how  long  would  it  be  before  gold  and  silver  would 
exchange  places?  In  a  very  short  time  silver  would  be  the  standard 
and  gold  would  be  relatively  where  silver  is  now.  Then,  I  suppose, 
you  silver  men  would  be  as  earnestly  fighting  for  gold  as  you  now 
fight  for  silver,  and  cry  out  against  those  who  would  depreciate  gold. 
Here  is  the  whole  question,  as  they  say,  in  a  nutshell,  and  you  don't 
seem  to  see  it. 

MALTON.  No,  we  don't  see  it  with  your  eyes.  Silver  is  just  as 
good  as  gold. 

KIRKWOOD.     How  about  paper? 

MALTON.  Paper  is  all  right.  We  silver  men  don't  depreciate 
paper  any  more  than  we  do  silver.  Then  you  gold  men  are  incon- 
sistent. Every  day  you  go  to  market  and  pay  in  silver  or  paper;  and 
I  can  also  go  into  the  same  market  and  get  just  as  much  for  a  silver 
dollar  as  you  get  for  a  gold  one;  and  should  I  take  a  gold  dollar  I 
could  get  no  more  for  it  than  you  with  a  silver  dollar. 

BREMNER.     We  admit  that— that  is,  on  a  small  scale. 

MALTON.  Then  why  not  on  a  large  scale?  Your  argument  don't 
hold. 


BREMNER.  Possibly  we  may  seem  a  little  inconsistent,  but 
money  has  an  arbitrary  value.  We  must  have  it  for  our  common 
daily  expenses  as  well  as  for  the  greater  transactions  of  life;  and  the 
business  world,  by  common  consent,  accepts  the  situation  in  regard 
to  small  things;  but  let  a  crisis  come,  or  an  attempt  to  use  silver 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  very  soon  you  would  find  the  prices  raise,  the 
same  as  our  paper  money  in  the  war.  The  prices  of  commodities 
went  up  to  double  the  paper  value,  but  on  a  gold  basis  they  were  not 
greatly  increased.  The  paper  money  was  more  and  more  depreci- 
ated, so  it  took  more  of  it  to  buy  a  pound  of  beef,  flour  or  sugar. 

MALTON.  Was  it  right  to  take  advantage  of  our  necessities  and 
raise  the  price  of  living? 

KIRKWOOD.  That  is  not  pertinent  to  the  question,  whether 
right  or  not.  We  know  that  this  has  always  been  one  of  the  results 
of  war,  but  it  has  no  weight  on  our  present  discussion.  In  olden 
times  not  so  much  silver,  in  proportion,  was  coined;  but  even  in  its 
best  days  it  was  not  the  equal  of  gold,  and  as  we  developed  more  and 
more  the  silver  mines  of  the  country,  silver  becoming  exceedingly 
plentiful,  like  all  other  commodities — potatoes,  for  example — the 
more  bountiful  the  harvest  of  potatoes  the  cheaper  they  are.  As 
with  potatoes,  so  with  silver;  and  this  the  silver  men  don't  seem  to 
see,  or  to  admit.  As  coin,  you  want  a  piece  of  silver  to  represent  a 
hundred  cents,  when,  as  mined  ore,  or  bullion,  it  is  only  worth 
fifty  cents. 

MALTON.  Don't  we  do  that  with  copper?  Copper  is  not  rela- 
tively worth  so  much  as  silver,  yet  every  day  you  use  it,  cent  for 
cent,  dollar  for  dollar. 

BREMNER.  We  do  use  copper,  as  we  use  silver,  simply  on  the 
basis  of  common  consent,  for  small  purchases. 

MALTON.  Then  you  come  back  to  the  place  from  which  you 
started.  A  certain  metal  can  be  used  and  coined  into  money,  and, 
while  all  admit  that  it  has  not  its  face  value  in  the  stock  of  which  it 
formed,  you  accept  it  without  demurrer. 

PRESIDENT  KIRKWOOD.  Gentlemen,  the  hour  for  adjourning  is 
near  at  hand.  I  am  glad  that  this  discussion  has  taken  place,  but 
more  highly  pleased  in  that  the  discussion  has  been  so  courteous — 
the  one  towards  the  other.  Brother  Malton  has  had  the  laboring 
one  for  silver,  and  no  one  could,  I  think,  have  conducted  the  case 
better.  But  still  we  agree  to  disagree.  If  he  can  go  out  on  the  stump 
and  poll  a  greater  vote  than  we,  he  is  content  to  do  it.  If  his  side 
carries  the  day,  we  shall  abide  by  it,  and  "wait  until  the  clouds  roll 
by." 

MALTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment;  yet  I 
I  don't  consider  your  compliment  as  wholly  personal,  but  it  reaches 
the  whole  Club.  We  silver  men  are  not  as  yet  convinced. 
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BREMNER.  Well,  I  think  one  victory  for  your  side  will  do  for 
you  more  than  our  arguments. 

[Voices:  "Adjourn!    Adjourn!"] 

SAM.  Q.  (moving  around  among  the  members).  Mr.  Bremner, 
can't  I  sell  you's  a  ticket  for  our  church  entertainment?  Only  fifty 
cents.  We's  want  to  raise  funds  for  a  church  organ. 

[Some  are  indifferent  and  some  make  indifferent  remarks.] 

ONE.  What  you  want  an  organ  for,  when  you  got  such  good 
banjoes,  fiddles,  &c.  ? 

SAM.  Q.  'Cause  we' s  want  to  be  like  white  folks.  You  wouldn't 
like  to  see  a  banjo,  fiddle  and  accordion  in  a  white  church,  would 
you?  By  the  way,  ought  ter  heard  der  parson's  announcement  for  der 
entertainment  the  other  night. 

BREMNER.     What  did  he  say  ? 

SAM.  Q.  He  set  forth  his  plea  for  der  organ,  and  der  method 
whereby  to  raise  der  funds — by  an  entertainment — music,  dancing, 
'freshments,  &c.  Den  he  says,  "Der  first  ladies  and  gentlemen,  three 
dollars;  der  second  ladies  and  gentlemen,  livo  dollars;  der  ordinary 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  dollar  and  a  half;  der  rufferty-scuffs,  fifty 
cents  !" 

BREMNER.  I  don't  care  to  go  as  first,  second  and  third  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  but  here  is  five  dollars — invest  it  among  the  ruf- 
ferty-scuffs. I  am  one  of  that  class  myself.  By  the  way,  Sam,  if 
you  take  in  much  silver,  look  out.  You  know  it  goes  in  small  lots,  or 
quantities;  but  in  large  quantities  some  of  these  sharpers  may  want 
to  discount  for  you. 

BREMNER  (to  those  near  him)  continues:  I  hope  all  will  help 
in  this  scheme  to  raise  money  for  the  organ;  for  I  know  that  by  it 
you  will  raise  humanity.  Let  the  church  have  a  good  organ  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  I'll  warrant  that  it  will  lift  up  the  church — and  we 
all  shall  realize  the  value  of  our  little  investment.  It  will  even  raise 
the  value  of  the  land  that  I  have  been  trying  for  so  many  years  to 
get  the  city  to  purchase.  That  land  is  cheap  now.  See  how  the  city 
is  growing  practically  all  around  the  land.  There  is  the  ideal  loca- 
tion for  a  new  and  commodious  railroad  station,  such  as  the  town 
should  have — and  even  a  city  hall. 

JACK  COATMAN.  Mr.  Bremner  don't  let  that  scheme  of  his 
rest — does  he?  That  low  ground — half  swamp — great  place  for  such 
buildings,  as  he  suggests. 

BREMNER.  The  land  is  a  little  rough,  I'll  admit,  but  it  would 
not  take  much  to  make  it  a  valuable  piece  of  property.  It  is  a  little 
low,  in  places,  but  a  few  miles  to  the  south  the  land  is  even  lower; 
and  the  marsh-land  pond,  and  the  bay  beyond.  And,  by  the  way, 
there  is  a  second  volume  to  this  scheme  that  I  have  not  heretofore 
mentioned.  We  are  at  present  an  inland  town,  but  with  such  means 


as  we  ought  to  be  able  to  raise,  and  would  raise  if  the  moneyed  men 
of  this  section  would  see  it,  and  raise  it,  and  with  comparatively 
small  investment  we  can,  by  cutting  a  way  through  the  breach,  or 
better,  enlarging  the  breach,  and  by  the  use  of  some  riprap,  stones, 
jetties,  we  can  make  Westcadia  a  seaport  town. 

[General  laughter.] 

BREMNER.  Gentlemen,  laugh.  You  and  I  may  never  see  the 
day  when  this  shall  be  accomplished;  but  now  you  have  the  whole  of 
my  scheme,  and  the  contributions  to  this  modest  little  organ,  for  this 
humble  little  church,  down  in  that  poor  neighborhood,  will  be  the  en- 
tering wedge  towards  redeeming  the  land. 

[More  laughter.] 

SCENE  at  Festival.     Singing,  and  dancing,  &c.     Spanish  Dance. 

SAM.  Q.  (to  Jake  Budd).  Jake,  I's  want  to  tell  you  something. 
Dar  is  no  great  secret  about  it — still  the  time  has  not  come  to  publish 
it.  But  I'se  want  to  tell  you — but  want  you  to  keep  it  to  yourself  for 
der  present.  Mr.  Bremner  gave  der  society  der  land  for  our  church; 
so  we's  beholden  to  him  for  der  land;  and  he  also  helped  rigid  smart 
in  der  building,  too,  But  he  don't  care  to  have  it  published,  so  we's 
won't  say  anything  'bout  it,  just  now. 

PARSON  CLOVIS  (to  his  people).  Brethren  and  Sisterin  :  Glad 
to  see's  you  all  liar  to-night,  looking  so  spanky  and  so  beautifully 
attired.  I  see  der  organ  now,  right  up  in  der  choir  loft,  and  Madam 
Patti  am  a  playing  it  in  der  grand  old  style;  and  Jakey  Budd  am 
right  up  thar,  behind  the  organ,  furnishing  der  wind.  Before  we's 
begin,  'spose  you  give  us  a  verse  or  so  of  dat  hymn  song,  "Trust  in 
God."  It  makes  me  think  of  der  ocean,  when  I  was  cook  'board  der 
fishing  schooner  off  der  Banks. 

[Choir  sing:~\ 

When  along  the  stormy  ocean — 
Rush  der  winds  in  wild  commotion, 

And  der  heavy  billows  swell, 
Still  der  eye  dat  knows  no  slumber, 
Marks  der  waves  and  has  der  number, 

He  will  guard  his  children  well ! 

He  will  guard  his  children  well ! 

Now  in  dusk  and  gloom  appearing, 
Lo!  the  dreadful  ice-mount  nearing, 

And  destruction  rules  the  night; 
Still  a  Father's  hand  is  guiding, 
And  amid  der  danger  riding — 

Hail  we  safe  der  morning  light ! 

Hail  we  safe  der  morning  light ! 
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When  red  lightnings  thick  are  falling, 
So  when  cloud  to  cloud  is  calling, 

With  a  trumpet  toned  on  high — 
Though  fear  our  hearts  may  waver, 
In  der  storm  of  life  still  ober — 

We'  ve  a  Helper  strong  on  high  ! 

We've  a  Helper  strong  on  high  ! 

PARSON  CLOVIS.  Now  let  der  first  ladies  and  gentlemen  move. 
On  wid  der  dance!  Let  joy  be  unconfined!  Start  up  your  music, 
Brother  Sam.  What  fo'  you  waiting? 

SAM.  Beverly  has  got  to  stop  to  put  a  new  string  on  his  fiddle. 
He  just  played  so  hard  in  dat  chorus,  "We've  a  Helper  strong  on 
high,"  dat  he  broke  down.  We've  got  to  wait  for  him  to  repair. 

[Dance  goes  on.] 

MR.  BREMNER  looks  in  on  them  for  a  few  minutes.  (To  the  Par- 
son:) Parson,  why  don't  you  dance? 

PARSON  C.  Oh,  my  dancing  days  are  over.  I's  used  to  be  right 
smart  on  der  dance  when  I  was  young  like  dese  boys  and  gals. 

BREMNER.  I  can't  stay  long;  thought  I'd  look  in  and  see  how 
the  organ  was  growing.  Send  them  home  early,  and  don't  let  them 
indulge  in  too  much  refreshments. 

PARSON  C.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bremner,  for  your  attendance,  and  for 
your  interest  in  our  organ.  We's  expect  to  have  it  soon  now. 

BREMNER.  Your  church  is  now  located  on  the  outskirts,  but  the 
time  is  coining  when  you  will  be  right  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Then 
if  you  don't  care  to  stay  there,  you  can  sell  out  for  a  good  sum  and 
build  a  new  church,  or  perhaps  buy  one  of  those  fine  old  churches  up 
in  the  Sixth  Ward  for  a  low  figure — by  that  time  they  will  want  to 
sell  out  and  move  over  here. 

PARSON  C.     What  a  prophet  youes  am. 

[Breinner  moving  off.] 

PARSON  C.  Must  you  go?  Good-night,  and  may  dat  dream  dats 
in  you  come  true.  But  I  knows  if  what  you  say  as  to  this  section 
comes  true,  you's  have  a  good  investment. 

BREMNER.  Parson  Clovis,  I  have  been  working  on  this  problem 
for  years,  trying  to  get  some  of  our  great  men  to  take  hold  of  it;  as 
old  Col.  Sellers  said,  "there's  millions  in  it."  But  I  do  not  own  it,  and 
have  no  financial  interest  in  it. 

PARSON  C.  But  they  don't  seem  to  see  it.  I,  myself,  don't  see 
just  how  the  tide  is  going  to  sweep  this  way;  but  if  it  ever  does,  I 
can  see  that  it  will  be  a  mighty  big  wave. 

BREMNER.  Good-night!  We  won't  let  this  disturb  our  slum- 
bers. It  may  not  come,  but  the  plan  is  all  worked  up,  here  (touch- 
ing his  head  with  his  hand). 

PARSON  C.     Bro'r  Sam,  don't  der  ladies  and  gentlemen   want  to 
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rest  a  little — have  some  'freshments — sandwiches,  cakes,  doughnuts, 
and  some  of  dat  "small  beer?" 

Mrs.  QIJILTY.  Sam,  dar  hab  come  two  large  tubs  of  ice  cream — 
big  as  barrels — and  from  Hascomb's,  too.  Did  you  order  it? 

SAM  Q.     No  ;  but  I  can  easily  guess  who  did. 

MRS.  QUILT Y.     Who? 

SAM.  Q.  Why,  no  one  but  Mr.  Bremner.  He's  very  quiet  about 
such  matters. 

SCENE  at  Club.     Club  night.     Only  a  few  present.     Conversation 
informal  between  members. 

MALTON.  Well,  "we've  got  you  on  the  hip,"  you  gold  men.  We 
fought  the  campaign  on  the  issue  of  free  silver  and  free  trade.  We 
are  willing  to  accept  the  standard  discount;  but,  if  I  could  have  had 
my  way  there  would  have  been  no  discount — no  16  to  1,  but  1  to  1. 
Then,  as  to  trade,  I  believe  in  direct  taxation.  Every  man  to  come 
up  and  pay  his  honest  tax.  Then  we'd  have  things  as  they  should 
be.  But  I  had  to  compromise,  on  the  "tariff  for  revenue."  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  we,  with  our  boasted  freedom,  have  to  make  other 
people  pay  the  expenses  of  running  our  government. 

BREMNER.  I  am  both  sorry  and  glad.  Sorry  for  the  poor,  who 
have  to  suffer  for  this  political  foolishness.  Your  orators  certainly 
have  had  silver  tongues,  and  by  them  they  have  won.  But  the  object 
lesson  of  this  campaign  seems  necessary  in  order  to  cure  the  evil. 
Our  business  was  flourishing;  our  steamers  carrying  deckloads  of 
freight. 

MALTON.  I  suppose  you  think  that  the  rich  will  be  all  right, 
they  having  made  enormous  profits  in  the  past.  We'll  have  things 
equalized  now. 

BREMNER.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  your  party  imbecility 
and  want  of  practical  sense.  Before  the  winter  is  passed  the  poor 
in  your  ranks,  I  think,  would  reverse  this  ballot ;  but  it  is  too  late. 
We  must  all  stand  it.  You  had  better  get  that  man  from  Boston  to 
instruct  the  people  how  to  live  on  ten  cents  a  day.  He'll  be  in  high 
demand  before  spring.  Under  our  system  there  were  a  few  rich,  but 
there  were  legions  comfortably  well  off,  and  the  poor  did  not  suffer; 
there  was  a  chance  for  a  general  moving  up  of  the  scale.  Under  your 
system  the  scaling  will  be  down  rather  than  up.  The  rich  will  have 
less,  and  less  and  less  will  be  the  order  as  the  scale  moves  down  the 
line. 

MALTON.  So  you  think,  collectively,  we  shall  have  as  much. 
The  scaling  will  be  even — all  shall  have  enough,  and  there  will  be 
no  demoralizing  surplus.  Nothing  to  encourage  our  vanity.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  not  be  so  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  but  we  shall  be 
more  like  the  Apostle  Paul — " Silver  and  gold  have  I  none."  We 
shall  be  rich  in  the  faith. 
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KIRKWOOD.  Bah  !  Already  things  are  scaling  down.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  great  ship  is  already  taking  in  his  topsails,  and  even  reef- 
ing his  lower  sails,  and  before  we  get  through  with  this  storm  we'll 
be  running  before  the  gale  with  only  a  staysail  to  stay  the  noble  craft 
and  give  her  steering  way. 

PRESIDENT  LORENT  (raps).  Gentlemen  will  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Kirkwood  just  said  something  about  shortening  sail.  I  trust  that 
the  storm  shall  not  be  so  severe  as  this  falling  barometer  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Were  you  ever  at  sea  when  there  was  an  approach- 
ing storm,  and  did  you  notice  the  captain's  anxious  looks  as  he  con- 
sulted the  barometer?  The  storm  is  now  upon  us.  How  we  shall 
weather  it  remains  to  be  seen.  Brother  Malton  thinks  that  we  are 
still  sailing  over  a  smooth  sea,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  have  a 
fair  breeze.  I  would  that  he  would  prove  a  good  prophet;  but,  as  I 
read  the  signs,  we  must  begin  to  stand  by  to  take  in  sail  and  to  reef. 

MALTON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  all  wrong. 
It  may  take  a  little  while  to  readjust  matters.  We  are  getting  out  of 
the  old  ruts. 

BREMNER.     And  getting  into  worse  ones. 

MALTON.  Do  not  be  despondent,  Brother  Bremner.  You  are 
hopeful  by  nature.  Business  shall  run  on  so  well  that  inside  of  five 
years  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  that  great  land  scheme  of  yours 
coming  rapidly  to  the  front. 

RREMNER.  Such  schemes  don't  generally  come  to  the  front  when 
money  is  scarce  and  all  tied  up,  as  it  will  be.  And  herein  is  where 
your  system  is  decidedly  weak.  You  all  want  money  with  which  to 
further  improvements,  such  as  custom  houses,  post  offices  and  im- 
provements for  rivers  and  harbors,  irrigation,  &c.  From  whence, 
under  your  system,  is  the  means  to  come  for  the  appropriations  for 
all  these  public  works — that  is,  the  money  for  all  these  improve- 
ments? Where  is  it  to  come  from — from  your  so-called  single  tax  on 
land? 

MALTON.  All  these  years  we  have  been  running  wild  on  im- 
provements. We  have  all  the  improvements  for  which  is  there  any 
reasonable  demand.  • 

KIRKWOOD.  How  about  the  so-called  laboring  classes,  who,  by 
this  system  of  yours,  will  soon  find  themselves  out  of  work? 

MALTON.  Let  them  go  back  to  nature — go  out  West,  take  up  land, 
and  establish  there  for  themselves  happy  homes.  We  want  more 
country  and  less  city. 

KIRKWOOD.  Brother  Malton,  you  certainly  take  a  very  hope- 
ful view  of  the  future.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  you  call 
a  recess,  and  call  in  Mr.  Quilty  and  his  assistants  of  the  Orpheus 
Club.  That  they  be  invited  to  "give  us  a  song  to  cheer,"  or  of  good 
cheer,  or  some  cheer.  There  seems  nothing  pleasant  in  the  doleful 
mood  that  has  come  upon  us. 
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MALTON.  There  is  no  need  of  being  doleful;  if  we  have  a  mind 
to  be  doleful,  we  will  be.  But  if  we  are  determined  to  assert  our 
manhood,  and  see  the  bright  clouds  and  the  beautiful  sky  between, 
why,  then,  all  shall  be  well.  "All's  well  that  ends  well,"  you  know. 
The  poet  did  not,  mark  you,  refer  to  the  beginning,  it  is  the  ending. 
Our  system  may  even  begin  poorly.  We  must  start  anew.  But  wait, 
gentlemen,  until  you  see  the  end;  it  will  surprise  you;  and  your 
hopes  shall  not  be  deferred. 

SAM.  Q.  Dar  is  a  little  song  on  our  menu  that  well  describes  a 
summer  day  after  a  storm.  It  is  called  "Summer  Evening." 

BREMNER.  It  may  be  appropriate  later  on,  after  we  have  had 
the  storm. 

THE  PRESIDENT.     We'll  enjoy  it  now,  "in  our  mind's  eye." 

[Orpheus  Club  sing  "Summer  Evening:"] 

The  clouds  were  dispersed,  and  the  tempest  was  o'er, 

The  crimson  of  evening  illumined  the  sky, 
And  the  soft-heaving  waves,  as  they  rippled  ashore, 

Gleam' d  bright  with  the  tint  of  its  magical  dye. 
The  swallows  are  sweeping  the  fields  of  the  air, 

The  blackbird  sang  forth  from  its  leafy  retreat, 
And  the  flowers,  renewed  in  their  bloom,  smiled  as  fair, 

As  the  long-promised  land  at  the  Israelites'  feet. 

Beside  me  the  roses  and  lilies  were  spread, 

The  pink  and  carnation  of  delicate  vest; 
The  columbine  lifted  the  pride  of  its  head, 

And  the  dial  of  the  sunflower  was  turned  to  the  west. 
The  butterfly  wantoned  on  wdngs  of  delight, 

While  the  bee,  on  her  errand  of  industry  bent, 
Was  rifling  the  bloom  at  the  fall  of  the  night, 

For  a  noonday  of  tempest  in  idleness  spent. 

To  the  main,  to  the  mountain,  with  love-blooming  eye, 

Rejoicing,  I  turn,  and  their  looks  were  as  calm 
As  the  beautiful  arch  of  that  deep  azure  sky, 

Whose  aspect  was  holy,  whose  zephyr  was  balm. 
Oh !  thus,  ere  the  davs  of  this  pilgrimage  cease, 

May  the  sunset  of  life  be  as  placid  and  mild, 
The  storms  of  adversity  stilled  into  peace, 

All  passion  be  calmed,  and  all  sorrow  exiled ! 

TITE  PRESIDENT.     May  this  song,  to  us,  be  emblematical— 

"The  storms  of  adversity  are  stilled  into  peace, 
All  passion  be  calmed,  and  all  sorrow  exiled." 


SCENE  in  Club.     Sam.  Q.  and  the  Orpheus  men  in  early. 

JAKE  BUDD.  It  'pears  to  me  dat  dese  meetings  are  not  as  well 
attended  as  dey  used  to  be  befoe  dat  last  'lection.  Even  Mr.  Malton 
don't  come  'round  so  often.  That's  sad  about  Mr.  Kirk  wood's  death, 
but  it  seems  that  he  left  his  family  well  provided  for. 
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SAM.  Q.  Yes,  dey  say  he  left  them  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
all  in  first-class  money — IT.  S.  bonds.  I  s'pose  Mai  ton  would  call 
him  a  robber. 

JAKE  BUDD.  He  has  given  good  work  and  good  wages.  See  all 
his  villages — nice,  comfortable  cottages — and  he  allowed  the  men  to 
buy  them  on  time;  so  now  fully  one-half  of  them  own  their  houses. 
But  these  times  have  rather  cut  them  down  to  less  than  half  time. 
Somehow  I  don't  like  dis  Malton  party.  Dey  talk  about  de  rights  of 
men,  about  de  robber  baron,  and  all  dat;  but  just  compare  der  times 
now  wid  de  times  befoe  dis  Malton  party  came  in — 
[Enter  a  few  members.] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  as  there  are  not  enough  here  to- 
night for  a  quorum,  suppose  we  don't  have  a  formal  meeting.  If  an}7 
of  you  gentlemen  have  anything  to  say,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

BREMNER.  About  a  year  ago  our  associate,  Mr.  Kirkwood,  died. 
It  was  reported  that  he  left  his  family — his  wife  and  daughter — well 
provided  for.  The  report  was  true,  but  to-day  they  are  almost 
paupers. 

PRESIDENT  AND  OTHERS.  How  is  that?  We  had  good  author- 
ity for  the  better  news;  and  cannot  imagine  how  such  securities 
could  depreciate,  even  in  these  times.  The  mill  property  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  times — two  of  his  mills  closed,  and  the  third  barely 
running  on  half-time.  But  such  securities  as  he  left — I  can't  under- 
stand it. 

BREMNER.  I  suppose  you  all  know  the  Boleton  Brothers.  It 
seems,  soon  after  Mr.  Kirkwood  died,  this  firm,  who  were  interested 
in  a  great  land  scheme — something  after  the  order  of  "  Shore-Acres," 
"Basic  City,"  &c. — got  Mrs.  Kirkwood  to  invest  more  and  more  into 
their  scheme.  They  were  going  to  reap  great  profits — indeed,  they 
had  already  done  so.  For  every  one  hundred  dollars  invested  they 
were  going  to  reap  anywhere  from  three  to  five  hundred.  Going  to 
buy  land  by  the  acre,  and  sell  it  by  the  square  foot.  Great  scheme ! 
and  it  looked  very  fine  on  paper.  They  managed  to  get  the  whole 
of  this  Kirkwood  fund  invested  in  their  wonderful  land  scheme. 
But  for  the  changed  condition  in  our  business  affairs,  there  was  in- 
deed a  flattering  prospect.  The  elder  member  of  the  firm — a  nice, 
honest  kind  of  a  talker — somehow  got  Mrs.  Kirkwood  to  put  her  bonds  i 
into  the  capital  stock  of  this  great  land  company.  As  you  all  know, 
that  land  company  has  failed. 

HAARLEM  BOYCE.     Have  they  no  assets? 

BREMNER.  Assets?  There  are  a  lot  of  houses  built  way  off  in 
the  woods — a  town  all  laid  out, -even  a  church  built.  Assets?-  Who 
would  give  five  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  whole  town?  A  year  ago, 
rich — with  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  finest  kind  of  invest- 
ment— an  investment  that  even  Brother  Malton's  party  couldn't  affect 
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or  harm.  Now,  to-day,  almost  penniless!  It  is  enough  to  make  one 
sick  at  heart  to  even  hear  of  such  transactions,  and  all  the  forces  that 
have  led  up  to  it. 

MALTON  (coming  in,  hears  the  last  part  of  it).  Gentlemen,  my 
party  is  not  to  blame  for  the  condition  of  things  to-day.  Your  party 
has  so  run  things  that  it  was  like  the  rotten  bridge  of  which  we  read 
awhile  ago.  The  old  party  had  run  the  bridge  until  it  was  all  rotten, 
then  they  turned  it  over  to  a  new  party  who  had  no  knowledge  of  its 
condition.  The  traffic  goes  over  it,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  gives  way, 
and  those  crossing  the  bridge  are  precipitated  into  the  river.  Traffic 
is  intercepted.  Then  you  blame  the  party  under  whose  care  it  was  at 
the  time.  This  is  not  fair.  The  country  under  your  administration 
appeared  to  be  prosperous,  but  you  see  it  was  not,  when  put  to  the 
test.  Where  is  its  boasted  sound  basis?  Now,  when  the  rottenness 
of  your  bridge  is  proven,  you  attempt  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  the 
other  party — the  party  now  in  possession. 

BREMNER.  The  party  now  in  power  are  certainly  first  class — in 
excuse !  We  kept  our  highways  and  our  bridges  in  good  repair;  and 
had  we  been  in  power  this  bridge  would  have  been  repaired  in  time. 
We  kept  our  citizens  in  employ,  we  gave  them  good  square  meals,  we 
housed  them  well. 

MALTON.  Yes,  and  your  mill  owners  made  all  the  profits,  so  there 
was  none  left  for  a  rainy  day  for  the  laborer. 

BOYCE.  Malton,  your  presentations  are  certainly  ingenious.  You 
have  some  little  capital,  why  don't  you  share  it  with  some  of  those 
poor  neighbors,  who  are  going  to  the  soup-house  every  day  for  about 
a  half-ration  meal?  I  don't  know  how  these  soup-houses  are  sup- 
ported. The  city  pays  some  of  the  expense,  and  sooner  or  later  this 
must  be  paid — and  how?  Why,  through  taxes.  Your  scheme  not 
only  raises  or  increases  the  taxes,  but  you  do  not  provide  for  the  ways 
and  means  of  paying  them. 

MALTON.  You  will  see  that  we  can  collect  the  necessary  taxes, 
as  well  as  you. 

BREMNER.  We  don't  doubt  that.  But  will  your  system  be  prac- 
tical? Under  our  system  there  was  no  call  for  this.  All  wrong — all 
wrong ! 

MALTON.  Give  us  a  fair  show,  gentlemen.  We'll  soon  get 
straightened  out.  These  men  who  get  their  meals  at  the  soup-house 
must  be  assisted.  Take  the  money  that  is  expended  in  this  way  and 
provide  transportation  to  these  people.  As  I  have  said  before,  send 
them  out  West;  give  them  land;  make  farmers  of  them,  rather  than 
mechanics,  hanging  'round  a  city — make  men  of  them,  not  paupers! 

BOYCE.  Such  theory  sounds  very  well,  but  this  plan  don't  in- 
clude all,  nor  one-half  the  ways  and  means.  Perhaps  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, needed  this  discipline — that  is,  some  think  so;  but  it  is  sad  to 
all,  or  to  nearly  all.  There  may  be  a  few  men,  akin  to  the  prowlers 
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of  a  battlefield,  who  will  make  something  by  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow  men;  but  even  they  will  take  no  chances,  but  for  the  hope  that 
the  old  ways  will  in  a  few  years  return.  Were  there  no  hope  for  any 
change  in  these  conditions  in  ten  or  more  years,  even  they  would 
not  take  the  little  investments  of  the  present.  They  have  a  little 
money,  enough  on  which  to  live  for  a  little  while,  hoping  for  better 
days.  See  how  many  are  all  the  while  disposing,  at  a  ruinous  dis- 
count, of  what  is  valuable  for  cash.  Why,  the  other  day,  I  heard 
that  Cutter  &  Co.,  who  own  so  much  of  the  land  down  there  in  the 
wild  pastures  and  bogs,  were  trying  to  dispose  of  it — willing  to  sell 
the  whole  farm  for  a  low  figure — and  no  offers.  It  was  a  part  of 
their  grandfather's  farm. 

MALTON.  Is  that  the  land  that  Mr.  Bremner  has  been  so  enthu- 
siastic about?  His  wild  scheme,  trying-  to  get  the  city  to  build  its 
city  hall  down  there,  and  inviting  us  all  down  in  that  swamp  to  live? 
He  even  wants  a  new  railroad  station,  and  wants  that  there,  too.  If 
I  knew  this  Cutter  firm  I'd  certainly  advise  them  to  sell  their  land 
to  Mr.  Bremner. 

SCENE.— Mr.  Cutter  meets  Mr.  Bremner. 

CUTTER.  Mr.  Bremner,  I've  apiece  of  property  I'd  like  to  sell 
you — a  hundred  acres  or  so — a  part  of  my  old  grandfather's  farm. 
I'll  sell  it  to  you  cheap.  We  need  the  money  in  our  business;  times 
are  not  so  good  as  they  were,  and  the  ready  cash  don't  come  in  as  it 
used  to.  1  voted  for  this  change,  but  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it.  We've 
got  to  stand  it.  I  kinder  hate  to  part  with  the  old  farm  property, 
but  "beggars,"  they  used  to  say,  "are  not  choosers." 

BREMNER.     I  hope  you  are  not  so  low  as  that. 

CUTTER.  Of  course,  you  and  I  are  not  going  to  Malton's  soup- 
house,  nor  are  we  likely  to  get  there;  but  we  need  the  money.  I'll 
sell  the  whole  of  that  old  farm  land,  and  give  you  a  guarantee  title 
for— 

BREMNER.     For  how  much? 

CUTTER.     For  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

BREMNER.  By  careful  attention  to  business  I  have  managed  to 
save  up  a  little  more  than  that,  but  I  hardly  want  to  put  so  much  of 
my  capital,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  beyond  my  reach,  not  knowing 
where  it  shall  end. 

CUTTER.  I  guess  it  will  end  with  the  present  administration. 
Come,  twenty  thousand  for  the  lot. 

BREMNER.  I  appreciate  your  offer— it  is  worth  it,  or  ought  to  be 
worth  it,  and  perhaps  some  day  it  may  be. 

CUTTER.  You  have  the  money — money  that  you  do  not  need  at 
present.  Come,  say  twenty  thousand,  and  it's  yours. 

BREMNER.  I'll  take  it.  I  shall  have  to  pinch  along  somehow. 
Times  are  hard.  A  few  cheap  shanties  there  may  pay  the  taxes.  If 
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my  dreams  in  regard  to  this  land  shall  come  true,  J  shall  feel  as 
though  I  had  robbed  you. 

CUTTER.  I  don't  feel  that  way  long.  You  come  'round  to  our 
office  this  afternoon,  and  I'll  have  the  deed  ready. 

[Cutter  goes  away.] 

BREMNER.  Well,  if  this  ain't  queer.  Here  I've  all  these  years 
been  writing  up  and  talking  up  this  wild  pasture  and  bog  land.  The 
while  the  city  seems  growing  nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  It's  strange 
that  none  of  these  great  land  speculators  wrill  see  this  as  I  see  it — see 
the  possibilities  of  this  section.  Here  a  new  city  can  be  created,  with 
wide  streets.  A  little  landscape  gardening  would  turn  this  section 
into  a  most  delightful  and  inviting  part  of  the  city.  But  it  may 
never  come  in  my  day. 

Informal  Meeting  of  the  Club. 

BREMNER.  Well,  it's  queer  that  I  should  become  the  owner  of  that 
so-called  Marsh  tract;  and  yet  the  name  is  not  appropriate.  There  is 
some  low  land  there,  but  there  is  good  drainage,  and  with  the  proper 
drainage  it  can  be  made  as  dry  as  need  be;  what  high  ground  there 
is  may  be  used  to  fill  up  the  low  places.  And  this  possession  all 
comes  through  the  financial  strait  of  the  country.  1  have  taken 
the  step.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  I  reap  any  income  from  it. 
A  few  cheap  houses  there  will  pay  the  taxes,  which  will  materially 
help  me  out. 

H.  BOYCE.  Perhaps  you  may  realize  on  it  sooner  than  you  ex- 
pect. I  don't  believe  those  straitened  conditions  will  last  long — more 
than  two  or  three  years  at  the  most.  At  the  next  election,  I  think, 
the  people  will  reverse  the  last  vote;  and  when  good  times  come 
again  you  may  be  able  to  sell  some  lots.  But  if  I  were  you,  I'd 
have  the  whole  plot  surveyed  and  laid  out.  Let's  see,  there  must  be 
fifty  to  one  hundred  acres. 

BREMNER.  Yes,  said  on  to  a  hundred,  if  I  am  a  judge  of  measure- 
ment. That's  a  good  suggestion — to  have  it  laid  out  into  squares  and 
streets. 

H.  BOYCE.  Be  generous  with  your  streets — get  some  good  land- 
scape gardiner  to  lay  it  out. 

BREMNER.  That  is  what  I  have  thought  to  do;  and,  by  the  way, 
I  want  a  canal  to  connect  with  the  salt  pond — a  good,  wide  canal — 
not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  wide. 

H.  BOYCE.  I'll  see  you  have  it.  When  platted  I  would  also  sug- 
gest that  you  sell  the  most  of  it  cheap,  but  retain  a  lot  here  and  there 
for  a  future  investment,  and  by  all  means  try  and  get  the  Sea  View 
road  to  run  their  tracks  in  there.  Give  them  the  ground  for  a  sta- 
tion. 

BREMNER.  The  suggestion  is  good.  I  have  no  objection  to  let- 
ling  you  come  in,  as  they  say,  on  the  ground  floor. 
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H.  BOYCE.     I'd  like  to,  but  my  money  is  all  tied  up  just  now. 

BREMNER.  Well,  come  in,  anyhow.  Your  happy  suggestions 
and  good  will  is  worth  something,  and  your  influence  is  not  a  cypher 
by  any  means;  so  come  in. 

H.  BOYCE.  I'll  see.  I  am  interested,  and  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  grand  future  for  the  old  Marsh  tract. 

[Members  of  the  Orpheus  Club  enter.] 

SAM.  Q.  (in  joyous  mood).  I'se  feel  mighty  happy  to-night,  some- 
how. I  feel  dat  de  worst  is  over.  Dat  Mr.  Malton  and  his  party  are 
already,  as  we  used  to  say  in  de  war,  outflanked,  and  dey  know  it. 
Soon  we'll  hab  dem  on  der  run. 

COATMAN.     Sam,  was  you  in  the  war? 

SAM.  Q.  Yes,  sah;  I's  corporal  sargeant  ob  de  Fifty-fourth  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  I's  seed  something  ob  de  war.  I  know  what  war  is. 
I's  know  what  hardtack,  pork,  and  sugar  and  coffee  am,  and  good 
hard  marching,  exposure  and  fighting,  too. 

COATMAN.     Get  a  pension,  Sam? 

SAM.  No,  sah.  I's  don't.  Dey  got  me  try  for  it  once,  but  dar  was 
too  much  red-tape  for  me  to  measure  of,  so  I's  just  let  de  job  alone. 

COATMAN.     Were  you  crippled  in  anyway? 

SAM.  I  should  think  I  was — ask  my  ole  woman.  Just  feel  dis 
arm. 

BREMNER.  Why,  there  is  no  more  than  half  a  bone  in  the 
humerus.  How'd  that  happen  Sam?  You  never  said  anything  about 
it  before. 

SAM.  No ;  I  don't  goes  round  telling  about  my  wound,  nor  show- 
ing it  neither;  but  dis  arm  was  hit  by  a  minie-ball,  before  Fort  Wag- 
ner, in  July,  1863,  and  der  doctors  cut  a  piece  of  der  bone  out.  You 
see  this  right  arm  is  much  shorter  than  der  left;  yet  see  how  big  der 
muscle  is.  lean  pull  with  it;  but  can't  push  much.  I'd  not  be 
much  in  a  fight  with  dis  arm. 

COATMAN.  They  give  much  money  for  pensions.  You  ought  to 
have  one. 

SAM.  Yes,  dey  give  der  money  in  pensions;  but  somehow  der  ole 
soldier  is  not  helped  much,  in  getting  jobs.  Dey  all  want  to  kick 
him  out. 

COATMAN.  Too  true,  Sam,  and  but  for  the  income  derived  by  our 
grand  system  of  protection  and  the  building  up  of  our  finances,  there 
would  not  be  much,  even  for  the  pensioners.  Strange,'  yet  it  is  too 
true,  and  too  bad  with  all,  that  the  people,  as  a  government,  will  pay 
pensions;  but  when  it  comes  to  helping  the  individual  soldier,  they 
don't  seem  to  have  much  inclination  that  way;  and  yet  the  individual 
attention — giving  the  old  soldier  good  positions  and  the  power  to  earn 
a  gpod  living — would  seem  to  me  to  be  even  better  than  the  pension. 
But  our  party  has,  from  the  first,  sustained  the  Government  in  the 
pension;  and,  best  of  all,  we  have  provided  the  ways  and  means. 
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The  party  on  the  quarterdeck  just  now  are  committed  to  the  pension, 

but  let  them  remain  in  power  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  country 

after  their  fashion,  and  there  would  be  no  revenue  for  such  a  purpose. 

[Malton,  coming  in,  hears  this  last  remark.] 

MALTON.  We  differ  from  you  on  this  question,  as  well  as  on  many 
others.  The  soldier  has  had  about  enough  out  of  us — $150,000,000  a 
year — pretty  good  sum !  I  wish  I'd  been  a  soldier. 

CO  ATM  AN.     You  had  the  chance;  you  were  of  suitable  age. 

MALTON.  1  despise  war.  See  what  a  demoralizing  element  it  is; 
and  what  did  we  gain  by  our  late  war?  If  we  had  just  attended  to 
our  business,  not  interfered  with  the  rights  of  our  neighbors,  there 
would  have  been  no  war. 

CO  ATM  AN.  That  is  a  great  view  to  take  of  the  subject;  but  it  is 
like  all  the  rest  of  your  notions.  There  were  grand,  moral  and  ele- 
vating forces  at  work  in  the  war;  and  while  it  was  a  sad  thing,  and 
cost  much  suffering  and  money,  as  a  nation  we  are  benefited  by  it. 

MALTON.     Benefited  by  it  ?    I'd  like  to  know  how. 

BREMNER  Compare  the  situation  now  with  what  it  was,  and 
what  it  might  have  been  had  the  thought  that  you  express  been  tri- 
umphant. By  the  way,  we  are  right  glad  that  the  term  of  your  party 
is  near  at  hand.  You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
you  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time;  but  you  cannot  fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time. 

MALTON.  So  you  quote  Lincoln  He  fooled  all  the  people  when 
he  got  them  into  that  war. 

BREMNER.  Well,  I  was  one  of  the  fools — and  remain  such — all 
the  time. 

MALTON.  Yes,  they  fooled  them  before  the  war,  during  the  war, 
and  right  along,  until  the  last  election;  you  fooled  them  on  this 
grand  protection  scheme,  but  your  day  of  fooling  the  people  is  over; 
but  we  have  the  reins  of  the  government  now. 

COATMAN.  And  you  seem  to  be  carrying  into  effect  your  old  fool 
ideas.  Just  compare  the  country  now  with  what  it  was  four  years  ago. 

MALTON.  We  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  There  never  was 
a  transition,  in  our  Government  affairs,  from  one  plan  to  another,  but 
what  there  were  some  unpleasant  conditions  connected  with  it.  We 
had  to  change  or  institute  changes  in  your  vicious  plan;  but  it's  all 
working  well.  Give  us  ample  time  and  we'll  show  you  wherein  lies 
the  basis  of  good  government 

BREMNER.  Yes,  we  see  it,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  see 
it.  When  the  next  election  takes  place  your  party  will  go  out  of 
power.  I  hope  forever,  or  until  you  get  wisdom  enough  to  follow  the 
pattern  that  has  been  set  for  you. 

MALTON.  You  would  like  for  us  to  adopt  your  system,  I  suppose. 
High  tariff — high  money — high  bosses — high  this  and  high  that.  Even 
granting  that  high  tariff  was  good  in  its  day,  its  day,  is  passed.  We 
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do  not  admit  that  there  was  ever  any  use  for  it,  and 'now  we  know 
that  there  is  no  further  use  for  it.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  would 
wipe  it  out  altogether.  But  in  life  we  often  have  to  com  promise;  so 
I  am  willing — reluctantly  willing — to  vote  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

COATMAN.  Then  in  the  next  campaign  you  would  fight  on  the 
same  general  line  as  in  the  past — anti-tariff,  anti-gold  standard? 

MALTON.  Not  wholly.  We  shall  concentrate  our  forces  upon  the 
issues  of  the  grand  principles  of  the  grand  old  party  of  the  past,  the 
rights  of  man — of  the  individual  man — against  the  corruption,  ex- 
travagance, and  "Don  Quixote"  ideas  of  this  great  plutocratic  party 
that  has  brought  us  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  the  present;  re- 
turn to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  grand  old  party  of  the  past, 
whereby  the  party  and  the  country  flourished,  and  stood  for  all  that 
was  good  and  truly  American — economy,  integrity,  moral  force,  at- 
tention to  our  own  affairs,  not  trying  to  run  the  whole  world,  sim- 
ply minding  our  own  business.  There  is  economy,  you  know,  in 
minding  your  own  business. 

BREMNER.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  your  leaders  talk  of  the  past. 
If  you  forget  it,  we  do  not.  You  eloquently  talk  about  the  past;  but 
what  is  your  past  record?  Contracted  ideas  in  regard  to  good,  sound 
business  principles;  the  degradation  rather  than  the  elevation  of  the 
present.  You  forget  or  ignore  the  corruptions  of  the  past.  You  talk 
about  a  greater  liberty.  You  were  the  right-hand  support  of  the 
infamous  institution  of  slavery.  From  first  to  last  you  have  opposed 
every  advancement  towards  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  You  viciously 
opposed  the  building  up  of  our  industries.  Repeatedly  you  have 
asked  the  laboring  classes  to  vote  for  your  system — a  system  that 
gives  them  no  hope,  no  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their 
families — a  system  that  would  return  them  to  a  condition  equally 
humiliating  and  oppressive  to  that  from  which  they  escaped.  The 
poor  laboring  men,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  come  to  America 
to  help  build  up,  to  make  it  all  that  in  their  dreams  they  saw — a 
country  where  labor  is  not  despised,  where  they  could  be  men,  not 
mere  serfs. 

MALTON.  Why,  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  be  so  eloquent — 
all  in  the  interest  of  such  a  system  as  we  have  here.  Look  at  the 
rotten  buroughs  here,  look  at  the  oppression,  look  at  the  great  barons 
of  our  system.  Why,  the  barons  of  the  old  world  were  not  a  circum- 
stance. 

BREMNER.  You  talk  about  rottenness  and  corruption,  about 
trusts  and  oppression.  We  do  not  deny  but  what  there  are  evils 
here — evils  that  are  not  in  harmony  with  our  institutions — but  whence 
came  they?  You  attempt  to  place  these  evils  upon  the  other  party, 
and  claim  that  in  order  to  escape  them  we  must  join  your  party. 

MALTON.     Yes ;  I  see  you  have  it  about  right. 

BREMNER.     Well,  look  over  the  local  fields.     There  is  the  scan- 
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dal  of  one  great  city  that  is  solid  for  your  side.  What  do  we  see 
there  but  corruption  ? 

MALTON.  What  about  the  other  center — on  your  side?  Don't 
that  prove  that  you  are  corrupt  beyond  endurance,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  wipe  it  out  is  to  change  the  party? 

BREMNER.  You  interrupted  me.  I  was  on  the  point  of  refer- 
ring to  that — indeed,  my  previous  remarks  were  leading  up  to  it. 
Yes,  there  is  the  other  large  center,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
within  our  lines.  Then  there  is  that  other  center  even,  where  you 
hold  the  power — a  center  of  corruption.  Now,  if  you  are  willing  to 
go  into  the  campaign  along  these  lines,  we,  too,  are  ready.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  these  conditions  are  not  patent  to 
either  party.  The  whole  American  people  deplore  them,  and  they 
should  be  treated  independent  of  party.  They  belong  to  the  moral 
treatment. 

MALTON.  The  "moral"  indeed !  They  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
system  that  you  have  here  builded  up. 

BREMNER.  Well,  this  talk  seems  running  into  absurdity.  When 
the  new  campaign  opens  we'll  meet  you  on  the  stump.  You  plead 
your  cause  along  your  lines,  and  we  shall  plead  our  cause  along  our 
lines. 

MALTON.  All  right.  We'll  meet  you  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past — free — "all  things  free!" 

CO  ATM  AN.     Yes — free  to  go  into  outer  darkness. 

SCENE  in  Club  room, 
SAM.  (entering,  singing  to  himself): 

There  lived  a  man  in  Worcester 
AVho  had  a  very  intelligent  rooster; 
To  prove  himself  as  such 
He  often  crowred  in  Dutch, 
Then  he'd  fly  upon  the  fence 
And  lustily  crow  away  in  French  ! 

SAM.     Dat  am  verse  one.     Verse  two  to  run  dis  way: 

The  great  Tom  Hyer, 

He  went  to  der  fire ; 

He  worked  upon  der  machine, 

And  made  it  play  a  great  stream ; 

And  so  he  put  der  fire  out, 

And  der  went  up  a  mighty  shout, 

For  dis  great  Tom  Hyer, 

Who  thus  put  out  der  fire  ! 

BREMNER  (coming  in).  Sam,  where  on  earth  did  you  get  hold 
of  such  poetry  as  that?  , 

SAM  (putting  his  hand  to  his  head).  Right  in  hyah.  And  I's  got 
some  more,  back  of  it,  equally  as — 

BREMNER.     As  bad? 
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SAM.  Yes,  sah.  Do  you  remember  the  "Sicilian  Vespers?"  It 
am  one  of  de  grandest  tunes  I  knows,  and  I  have  put  some  words  to 
it.  Not  new  words  to  a  new  tune,  but  old  words  to  an  old  tune.  De 
tune  I  get  from  de  Middle  Ages  of  Europe;  and  der  words  from  "Mother 
Goose." 

BREMNER.     That  must  make  a  fine  combination. 

SAM.  Well,  it  do.  Der  words  fit  de  tune  just  like  opera.  De 
words  am — "Pussy  in  der  well." 

Ding,  dong,  bell, 

De  pussy's  in  der  well; 

Who  put  her  een? 

Little  Johnny  Green. 

Who  pulled  her  out? 
Big  John  Stout — he  pulled  her  out ! 
Big  John  Stout — he  pulled  her  out ! 

He  pulled  her  out ! 

BREMNER.  I  didn't  before  know  that  you  were  so  much  of  a 
poet.  We'll  engage  you  for  the  jollification  meeting  next  week. 

SAM.  Am  dat  coming  off?  We's  won  again?  Good!  Now  you'll 
see  a  good  attendance  of  the  old  club.  Wonder  what  ole  Malton  will 
say  now? 

BREMNER.  Oh,  he'll  say  that  it  was  all  corruption;  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  become  demoralized. 

SAM.  You  seem  to  know  him  pretty  well.  By  der  way,  I  heard 
a  good  story  about  him  der  other  day.  It  seems  that  some  time  ago 
he  went  to  der  dentist's  to  have  his  teeth  fixed.  Der  dentist  pro- 
posed a  gold  filling,  der  tooth  being  prominent.  He  objected  to  der 
gold  filling,  and  requested  der  dentist  to  fill  it  with  silver. 

BREMNER.  That's  a  good  joke  on  him.  We  all  know  him  pretty 
well,  and  his  party  too.  We  know  just  what  he'll  say,  but  we  don't 
propose  to  run  him  much.  He  feels  pretty  sore,  and  yet  you'll  see 
that  he  will  now  attend  the  meetings  well.  If  he  can  stand  his  own 
talk,  certainly  we  can.  Even  in  his  worst  spells  he's  the  gentleman. 
He  don't  get  heated  to  a  white  heat — use  abusive  language,  and, 
withal,  try  to  do  all  the  talking.  He  is  willing  to  take  as  well  as 
give.  We  give  him  credit  for  being  a  gentleman,  and  for  being  sin- 
cere. Then  he  has  the  good  sense  to  take  a  joke,  even  when  it  is  not 
so.  very  pleasant  to  him.  He  will  appreciate  that  dentist  story.  He's 
good  in  reply,  too.  How's  the  church  organ  getting  on? 

SAM.  Not  at  all,  sir.  Der  times  of  der  past  fo'  years  have  put  a 
quietus  upon  dat.  Der  organ  don't  sprout  up  dar  in  de  choir  loft.  It 
am  a  terrible  late  spring,  sah. 

BREMNER.  Well,  the  worst  is  over  or  passing.  Soon  the  sun  of 
prosperity  will  again  shine,  then  we'll  have  an  object  lesson  for  these 
people  that  will  do  their  souls  good. 

[A  few  coming  in.     Meeting  informal.] 

COATMAN.  As  this  is  an  informal  meeting,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  little  informal  talk  on  the  line  of  the  Club.  It  is  on  uniting  the 
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clubs  of  the  country  into  one  grand  club  system.  At  present  there 
are  clubs  in  every  city.  There  is  no  particular  unity  between  them. 
They  are  all  local-center  clubs.  1  would  like  to  see  them  united  into 
one  grand  system. 

BREMNER.  It  is  well  that  Malton  is  not  here.  How  he  would 
oppose  such  an  idea ! 

COATMAN.  I  only  suggest  it.  Personally,  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing,  even  for  Malton.  It  would  extend  our  lines  of  friend- 
ship and  social  interests.  Bremner,  how  have  you  weathered  the 
storm?  How's  that  Marsh-farm  land  scheme? 

BREMNER.  Oh,  we  held  on,  and  that  is  about  all.  The  tide  has 
not  yet  turned  in  that  direction,  but  I  see  little  ripples  once  in  a  while 
that  are  encouraging.  I  see  that  the  railroad  folks  want  more  room, 
and  they  even  talk  about  a  new  station.  They  are  all  cramped  for 
room.  Take  a  walk  any  day  down  to  their  entering  tracks.  See 
the  trains  delayed — having  to  wait  five,  ten,  and  even  more  minutes, 
for  the  track  to  be  cleared.  They  have  outgrown  the  old  tracks  and 
station.  The  station  is  a  disgrace  to  any  city — growing  as  we  are 
growing.  With  better^railroad  facilities  we  should  not  only  grow 
faster  but  better.  The  men  who  travel  realize  this;  but  the  great 
majority  do  not  travel,  so  they  do  not  realize  the  wants  and  needs  of 
a  great  railroad  system.  They  only  look  upon  the  railroad  as  a  great 
and  powerful  combination  that  is  ever  ready  to  grasp  all  that  is  withi  n 
its  reach,  and  their  reach  is  most  powerful. 

H.  BOYCE.  Too  many  of  them  only  see  the  railroad  in  that  light. 
They  do  not  seem  to  see  the  necessity  for  handling  freight  as  well  as 
passengers.  Suppose  this  town  was  deprived  of  its  railroad  system 
or  curtailed  in  it,  they  would  soon  see  the  difference. 

BREMNER.  And  they  would  soon  see  the  need  of  greater  facili- 
ties. But  all  these  things  have  to  grow. 

PRESIDENT  OF  CLUB.  Gentlemen,  I  have  here  the  application 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Casteel,  President  of  the  P.  and  Q.  road.  He  would 
like  to  become  a  member  of  the  Wampum  Club. 

[Later  the  President  of  the  P.  and  Q.  road  is  admitted  to  mem- 
bership.] 

B.  CASTEEL  (informally  to  Bremner).  Mr.  Bremner,  I  have  long 
thought  of  joining  this  Club,  but  have  delayed  and  delayed,  having 
so  may  details  to  look  after.  Persons  outside  have  little  idea  of  what 
is  constantly  coming  up  before  us.  The  great  question  with  us  now 
is  more  room — more  room.  Just  come  down  to  our  yards  and  see 
how  cramped  we  are. 

BREMNER.  I've  been  there,  and  only  the  other  night  the  ques- 
tion came  up  in  an  informal  way,  just  like  this  talk  now,  and  we 
quite  agree.  I  could  solve  the  room  question,  if  you  would  consider 
it.  You  may  have  seen  my  communications  during  the  past  years 
in  regard  to  the  old  Marsh-farm  land. 
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B.  C.  Yes;  I  have  seen  certain  communications,  but  did  not  heed 
'  them  much.  I  concluded  that  it  was  some  one  who  had  some  land  that 
he  wanted  to  sell.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  then,  but  of 
late  I  have  occasionally  thought  about  it.  We  are  so  cramped  for 
room,  and  the  people — there  is  one  Mr.  Malton,  who  seems  to  be  a 
person  of  considerable  influence  in  the  city  council — he,  it  seems  to 
me  without  reason,  is  bitter  against  the  road.  I  can't  see  any  sense 
in  his  opposition. 

BREMNER.  Well,  you  would  see  the  sense,  or  nonsense,  in  one 
line  if  not  in  another,  if  you  only  knew  the  man — knew  him  as  we 
know  him. 

B.  C.     Does  he  belong  to  the  Club? 

BREMNER.  Yes.  He  used  to  be  quite  active  here,  too.  He  is  a 
most  gentlemanly  man  to  meet,  but  he  is  a  chronic  fault-finder  with 
all  that  belongs  to  the  present.  He  lives  in  the  ideal  past. 

B.  C.     The  ideal  past — what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

BREMNER.  Why,  he  thinks  that  all  in  the  past  was  good,  pure, 
and  holy — before  the  age  of  steamboats,  steam  cars,  the  telegraph, 
&c.  He  likes  to  talk  about  ''the  good  old  times,"  when  the  people 
did  not  know  much,  when  tallow  dips  were  a  luxury,  when  there 
was  no  steam,  electricity  or  modern  improvements  in  general. 

B.  C.  It's  a  wonder  that  he  let  me  into  the  Club. 

BREMNER.  He's  peculiar.  He  would  not  oppose  you  in  such  a 
thing  as  that;  yet  he'll  oppose  your  road  and  your  party.  Just  as 
like  as  not  he'll  jump  up  here  some  evening  and  pitch  into  railroads 
in  violent  style.  But  we  don't  heed  this  talk  of  his;  we  just  let  him 
talk,  and  sometimes  fire  back  at  him.  Contention  is  a  pleasant  occu- 
pation with  him. 

B.  C.  We'll  let  him  alone — that  is,  unless  we  think  he  goes  too  far — 
then  we  may  give  him  a  few  facts  and  figures  to  think  over.  But  what 
about  this  land  of  yours?  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  going  to  meet  the 
owner  of  this  land  here. 

BREMNER.  When  I  talked  and  wrote  so  much  about  this  land  I 
was  not  the  owner,  and,  more,  I  had  no  idea  of  being  such;  so  I  was 
not  influenced  by  any  land  scheme.  But  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when,  under  the  late  administration,  things  were  so  pinched,  this  land 
was  forced  upon  me.  A  gentleman  came  to  me  one  day.  He  was  in 
a  great  financial  strait,  and  perhaps  feeling  gloomy  over  the  future. 
He  knew  that  I  had  a  little  means.  He  wanted  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  bad,  right  away.  This  land  had  not  cost  him  anything.  It 
was  his  old  grandfather's  farm,  and  had  come  to  him  by  will.  I  was 
reluctant  to  invest,  for  it  would  take  pretty  near  all  my  available 
property.  He  railed  me  on  my  much  sayings  about  this  land.  To 
make  the  story  short,  I  just  told  him  I'd  take  it.  So  I  took  it.  I 
have  had  to  pinch  some  in  order  to  hold  it,  but  in  my  day  dreams  I 
see  a  great  future  for  this  old  Marsh-farm  land. 

B.  C.     Is  it  marshy? 
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BREMNER.  No,  not  particularly  so;  a  few  marshy  places  here 
and  there.  The  man  who  owned  it — grandfather  on  the  maternal 
side — was  named  Marsh,  so,  somehow,  as  there  are  some  pond  holes 
there,  where  the  boys  go  skating  of  a  winter,  the  whole  plot  got  to 
be  spoken  of  as  marshy.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  my  references  to  a 
railroad  center  with  station,  &c.  ? 

B.  C.  Yes;  and  that  is  why  I  now  broach  the  subject.  Our  road 
needs  land.  We  are  like  the  great  boy  who  has  outgrown  his  clothes; 
he  needs  a  new  and  larger  suit,  but  can't  get  it. 

BREMNER.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  pay  for  such  extension 
as  you  contemplate — such  as  the  road  really  needs  ? 

B.  C.  The  trouble  is  we  cannot  obtain  such  lands  as  we  need  short 
of  ten  millions.  People  know  that  we  desire  the  land,  so  they  have 
combined  and  put  up  the  prices.  There  is,  for  example,  a  man  down 
Pine  street,  who'  has  a  little  shanty  not  worth  live  hundred  dollars. 
His  lot  it  about  25  x  80 — thereabouts.  What  do  you  think  he  wants 
for  it?  Only  twelve  thousand  dollars — worth  about  three — and  even 
that  would  be  a  good  figure. 

BREMNER.  Now,  I  will  do  better  than  that;  but  mind,  this  is 
confidential. 

B.  C.     Certainly. 

BREMNER.  If  you  will  run  your  road  into  the  city  by  way  of 
these  lands,  and  build  a  modern  station,  with  a  good  tower — I  want 
a  tower. 

B.  C.     What  do  you  want  that  for? 

BREMNER.  As  an  advertisement  to  the  station.  It  would  stand 
for  such;  then  it  would  be  artistic.  I  have  it  all  planned  out  in  my 
mind;  and  have  often  thought  of  getting  a  landscape  gardener  to  work 
it  up.  I  have  planned  where  to  locate  the  station,  the  lines  by  which 
to  run  the  tracks  into  it,  the  new  city  hall,  hotels,  squares,  &c.  Now, 
if  you  will  run  your  tracks  into  this  old  Marsh  farm  land  as  per  plan, 
and  erect  the  station,  with  a  good  tall  tower — say  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet,  a  la  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice — you  draw  up  a 
deed  and  agreement,  and  I'll  sell  you  such  portions  as  you  need  for 
station,  roadbeds  and  freight  yard,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  .and 
ninety-eight  cents. 

B.  C.  You  surprise  me.  I  had  an  idea  that  you  would  want  five 
or  six  millions. 

BREMNER.  This  is  my  proposition;  but  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
known  beyond  you  and  me. 

B.  C.  I  understand;  and  I'll  present  the  case  to  the  directors; 
they  meet  to-morrow;  and  if  they  agree,  we'll  start  on  the  work 
within  a  month;  and  the  public  will  have  to  get  their  knowledge 
of  the  transaction  as  the  work  goes  on.  We  shall  surprise  them.  I 
appreciate  your  scheme,  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  the 
whole  scheme  a  grand  success.  As  Sellers  would  say,  "there's  mil- 
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lions  it."  By  the  way,  what  cuts  we  shall  have  to  make  through 
the  outer  hills  and  higher  land — if  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  use  the 
dirt  to  grade  up  the  lower  places.  The  directors,  I  know,  will  appre- 
ciate this  proposition,  and  you  will  find  us  ever  ready  to  confer  with 
you,  and  to  so  grade  the  land  and  help  you  in  your  plan  as  to 
make  it  a  grand  success.  It  will  be  the  making  of  Westcadia. 

BREMNER.  From  time  to  time  we  will  confer,  and  I  trust  that 
all  shall  move  smoothly  along;  and  that  we  shall  find  Mr.  Casteel 
with  us  on  club  nights,  and  that  he  become  a  very  active  member. 

[At  the  Club — before  call  to  order.] 

ME.  WINDLY.  Mr.  Bremner,  knowing  you  to  be  here,  I  ran  in  to 
see  you  a  few  minutes  on  business.  I  represent  a  land  syndicate. 
We  would  like  to  purchase  that  Marsh-farm  property.  Times  are 
now  going  to  be  good  again.  That  impracticable  and  vicious  party 
has  lost  at  the  polls  and  we  are  again  in  possession.  What  will  you 
take  for  the  whole  plot?  AVe'll  let  you  come  into  the  company, 
allowing  you  one  hundred  shares  as  a  lagnippe. 

BREMNER.     That  property  is  not  for  sale. 

WINDLY.     We'll  pay  you  one  million  for  it — cash ! 

BREMNER.  Don't  trouble  yourself — that  property  is  not  in  the 
market.  If  you  want  to  enter  our  syndicate,  and  put  in  a  million, 
we'll  let  you  in.  We  need  money.  Still,  we  are  not  anxious  to  sell 
out  the  whole.  If  you  will  join  us,  I  think  that  you  can  invest  your 
money  to  good  advantage. 

WINDLY  (to  himself).  He  says  we — wonder  whom  he  means  by 
we  f  [Goes  out.  ] 

THE  PRESIDENT  (calls  Club  to  order).  Gentlemen,  we  meet 
again  under  auspicious  skies.  The  long  black  night  has  passed,  and 
now  I  feel  that  we  shall  have  better  attendance.  The  Club  has 
weathered  the  storm.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  it  shall  take  a 
vital  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  state.  We  propose  to  continue  our 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  good  government — in  national  finance, 
and  in  such  improvements  as  shall  benefit  all — the  small  as  well  as 
the  great.  For  we  are  all  "parts  of  one  stupendous  whole."  We 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  small,  the  poor  and  neglected  ones 
of  society.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any,  be  they  ever  so  in- 
digent. We  propose  to  lift  up  the  poor  and  oppressed ;  thereby  we 
make  them  our  allies  and  not  our  enemies;  and  more,  by  such  acts 
we  lift  ourselves  up. 

BREMNER.  That  is  what  we  agree  to.  Even  from  the  most 
practical  point,  such  sentiments  pay;  and  we  are  glad  that  our  Presir 
dent  feels  that  way. 

M ALTON.  "Our"  party  has  won,  and  it  is  in  the  saddle,  so  to 
speak;  but  I  hope  the  Club  shall  move  with  caution,  and  not  be  car- 
ried away  with  any  Don  Quixote  sentiment. 
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H.  BOYCE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  great  question  I  see  now 
being  worked  up  in  the  papers.  They  say,  "  Our  finances  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  We  have  improved  in  most  everything  but 
our  money  system;  that  is  obsolete.  In  war  times  we  submitted  to 
many  things  that  were  hardly  proper;  not  because  we  thought  them 
right,  but  because  they  were  for  the  time  expedient.  We  issued 
paper  money,  and  the  government  went  into  the  banking  business." 

MALTON.  And  they  might  have  added,  that  the  local  banking 
business  has  of  late  years  been  much  oppressed.  For  one,  I  hope 
the  Club  will  take  some  good  action  on  this  financial  question. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  What  cloes  the  brother  propose?  Has  he 
anything  to  offer?  If  so,  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him. 

MALTON.  I  propose  that  the  government  go  out  of  the  banking 
business;  then  we  want  a  more  elastic  currency. 

BREMNER.  How  is  the  gentleman  going  to  make  money  elastic  ? 
Is  he  going  to  make  it  of  rubber,  so  that  one  dollar  can  be  stretched 
as  to  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  two  or  more  dollars?  The  other  day, 
some  wag,  speaking  of  this  question,  raid:  "What  he  wanted  was 
not  an  elastic  but  an  adhesive  currency." 

H.  BOYCE.  I  guess  many  of  us  would  like  to  have  that  kind  of 
currency. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Has  any  brother  any  suggestion  to  make  as 
to  the  details  of  the  ways  and  means  on  this  subject? 

MALTON.  My  proposition  is  to  retire  the  ''greenbacks;"  that  we 
allow  the  banks  of  the  country,  like  Canada,  to  issue  bills  upon  their 
assets. 

BREMNER.  I,  too,  have  read  about  these  plans;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  they  propose  is  simply  going  back  to  the  old  State  or 
local  currency,  or  individual  bank  system,  as  before  the  war,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  monthly  report  from  all  the  banks,  in  order 
to  keep  run  of  their  standing.  A  step  backwards  instead  of  forwards. 
A  bank  bill  was  good  to-day,  for  its  face  value;  to-morrow  it  was 
worthless.  I  hope  that  the  financial  men  of  the  country  will  not 
think  of  returning  to  such  a  system,  nor  to  any  system  that  resem- 
bles it. 

MALTON.  O,  you  don't  seem  to  understand,  my  brother.  There 
are  to  be  assets  to  back  up  these  bills. 

BREMNER.  Assets!  If  a  bank  fails,  what  are  its  assets  worth? 
To-day,  if  a  national  bank  fails,  the  United  States  is  back  of  it;  and 
its  failure  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  notes  of  a  bank  that  has 
failed.  No,  gentlemen,  our  present  system  is  sound.  It  is  not  anti- 
quated. It  is  practical.  It  meets  the  wants  of  the  world.  It  may 
not  so  well  meet  the  demands  of  those  whose  chief  object  is  to  specu- 
late. The  United  States  is  not,  as  some  say,  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness, because  it  issues  paper  as  a  representative  of  money.  You 
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might  say  the  same  as  to  its  gold  and  silver  coinage,  which  in  a  con- 
densed form  represents  labor;  or  say  that  the  government  should  go 
out  of  the  carrying  business,  because  it  carries  the  mail.  Suppose  we 
put  out  to  contract  both  of  these  departments.  Let  private  concerns 
coin  our  metallic  money,  and  some  huge  express  company  carry  our 
mail.  There  is  about  as  much  wisdom  in  one  proposition  as  in  the 
other.  The  moneyed  interests  of  the  country  want  a  substantial  cur- 
rency, whether  in  coin  or  paper,  I  care  not.  We  want  uniformity,  of 
value,  and  stability  as  well,  and  there  is  no  way  to  so  thoroughly 
secure  it  as  to  have  it  entirely  within  the  hands  of  the  government. 

M ALTON.  How  about  Canada,  with  her  currency  founded  upon 
this  idea? 

BREMNER.  The  two  countries  are  as  unlike  in  their  currency 
system  as  in  other  things.  What  would  do  for  one  would  not  answer 
for  the  other. 

H.  BOYCE.  Right  here  I'd  like  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  assets. 
Assets  in  theory  are  good,  but  how  would  it  be  in  practice?  Why, 
so  soon  as  a  law  permitting  local  banking  upon  assets  was  active  we 
should  be  flooded  with  petitions  to  go  into  the  banking  business  upon 
this  basis.  Competition  along  this  line  would  be  great,  and  powerful 
influence  would  be  used  to  secure  the  privilege.  Without  doubt  a 
great  many  of  these  petitions  would  be  /rom  worthy  persons,  who 
would  have  honest  assets  back  of  the  bank  they  propose  to  establish; 
but  among  the  whole  there  would  be  many  with  spurious  assets — 
assets  that  in  the  day  of  trial  would  have  no  value.  Incidentally,  I 
would  inject  another  remark.  If  we  are  to  allow  private  parties  to 
issue  bank  bills,  the  ones  to  whom  to  delegate  this  power  would  be 
the  large  railroads  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  the  large  life  insur- 
ance companies,  as  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  assets.  But,  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  of  this  character  that  equals  the  United  States 
Govormnent.  The  assets  are  there  without  fail.  It  is  the  great  rock 
upon  which  all  the  other  and  subordinate  institutions  are  founded. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Boyce  seems  to  have  made  his  statement 
quite  plain.  But  what  about  the  elasticity  problem  ?  That  seems  to 
be  a  great  point  with  the  so-called  reformer  of  our  finance. 

B.  CASTEEL.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  what  these  men  mean 
by  elasticity,  is  for  the  banks,  as  a  part  of  their  assets,  to  have  the 
Government  bonds  which  they  can  load  or  unload  at  will.  If  they 
are  prosperous,  business  flourishing,  they  may  use  these  bonds  as  a 
base  for  circulating  notes,  by  depositing  them  with  the  Government 
for  an  increased  amount  of  circulating  notes.  If  the  market  is  de- 
pressed and  rates  of  interest  low,  they  will  want  to  unload;  that  is, 
dispose  of  the  bonds  and  reduce  this  circulation,  thus  avoiding  the 
tax  imposed  on  circulating  notes.  .  They  want  as  little  circulation  as 
possible  upon  which  to  pay  taxes,  which  they  consider  so  much 
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loss.  To  this  reduction  and  increase  of  the  circulating,  notes — back 
and  forth — they  apply  the  term  elasticity. 

BREMNER.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  slmttlc  currency 
would  be  a  better  term ;  for  it  the  better  describes  the  action.  I 
think  our  currency,  since  the  days  of  Secretary  Chase,  is  the  finest 
the  world  ever  knew.  For  convenience  we  use  paper;  but  gold  and 
silver,  and  most  of  all,  the  moral  force  of  the  people  who  form  this 
government,  is  back  of  this  paper,  and  so  long  as  we  stand  on  the 
firm  basis  of  the  present  there  will  be  no  depreciation  of  our  currency 
— gold,  silver  or  paper — and  this  is  worth  all  that  we  pay  for  it,  and 
more,  too. 

H.  BOYCE.  In  this  controversy,  the  word  "Reform"  repeatedly 
comes  in.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  considera- 
ble difference  between  the  meaning  of  the  six  letters — R-E-F-0-R-M 
— as  to  how  we  write  them,  "Reform"  meaning  to  correct  or  im- 
prove; while  "Re-form"  means  to  rearrange ;  and  the  rearrange- 
ment may  or  may  not  be  reform;  it  may  even  be  the  reverse.  I  see 
no  reform  in  this  so-called  elasticity.  The  word  "  shuttle,"  as  sug- 
gested, would  be  the  more  proper  term.  There  is  an  old  saying, 
"We  cannot  have  our  pudding,  and  eat  it."  The  Government,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  requires  all  banks  to  have  a  surplus,  as  it  were, 
or  reserve  force,  over  and  above  their  liabilities,  the  object  of 
which  it  is  plain  to  see.  it  is  there  as  an  emergency,  as  a  guarantee; 
in  some  respects,  like  the  reserve  of  an  army,  but  not  wholly  so.  In 
our  banking  business  there  is  a  demand  for  security.  But  when 
business  is  flourishing  and  there  is  a  demand  for  money,  this  reserve, 
lying  idle,  gives  some  people  much  uneasiness.  They  feel  as  though 
this  money  might  be  out  on  the  fields  reaping  more  money.  They 
do  not  seem  to  see  that  this  so-called  idle  money  is  not  without  value 
in  such  a  position.  It  is  like  the  reserve  of  an  army  that  occupies  the 
fortifications,  while  the  mere  active  force  is  out  in  the  front  contend- 
ing with  the  enemy.  The  reserve  may  do  no  fighting,  yet  the  posi- 
tion it  holds  is  all  important  to  the  people  within  the  city,  and  even 
to  the  more  active  force  at  the  front.  So  the  reserve  money  in  a 
bank,  whether  it  be  coin  or  paper  in  the  form  of  United  States  bonds, 
may  not  be  active,  but,  in  its  fullest  sense,  it  is  not  idle.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  this  money  is  idle,  therefore  they  want  to  utilize  it — 
send  it  forth.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  its  inert  value. 
When  business  conditions  change,  and  they  can  no  longer  use  it  to 
advantage,  they  would  draw  it  in.  So  it  goes,  back  and  forth,  like 
the  weaver's  shuttle;  and  "shuttle"  currency,  rather  than  the  "elas- 
tic "  currency  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  name. 

BREMNER.  "  Elasticity,"  as  applied  to  money,  is  an  absurdity. 
The  word  "shuttle"  is  far  more  applicable.  The  Government,  and 
not  the  individual,  should  control  all  the  affairs  of  the  Government; 
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and  its  finance  is  a  very  important  item.  The  Government  is  the  col- 
lective force  of  the  many. 

MALTON.  We  want  more  money  with  which  to  do  the  business 
of  the  country. 

BREMNER.  Money  is  a  production  of  labor  in  some  form,  and 
only  through  labor  can  we  increase  the  volume  of  our  money.  But 
I  was  about  to  say  in  these  matters,  and  indeed  in  all  matters  of  State, 
the  Government  will  represent  a  single  standard. 

MALTON.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  gentleman  acknowledge  that  there 
is  with  him,  at  least,  one  thing — a  single  standard.  We  have  been 
righting  for  years  for  a  single  standard  tax  system.  Land  is  our 
standard. 

BREMNER.  There  is  no  parallel,  Mr.  President,  in  the  gentle- 
man's commodities.  We  put  no  burden  upon  gold  because  we  elevate 
it  to  a  standard.  We  throw  no  particular  burden  upon  it,  while  with 
the  so-called  single  tax  system  we  throw  the  burden  upon  land.  It 
will  not  reduce  the  taxes  by  saddling  the  burden  all  upon  one  depart- 
ment of  value.  Taxes  must  be  demanded  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
various  departments  of  government;  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
objects  to  carry  the  burden  the  better. 

MALTON.  The  gentleman  at.  present  owns  an  immense  tract  of 
land,  upon  which  there  is,  up  to  this  time,  only  a  mere  nominal  tax. 
He  holds  it  for  what?  AVhy,  to  wait  upon  the  necessities  of  his  fellow- 
men.  All  such  property  should  be  taxed,  well  taxed,  and  thereby 
relieve  the  poor  taxpayer  along  other  lines. 

PRESIDENT  B.  C.  If  the  gentleman  will  wait  awhile  he  will  find 
that  this  property — the  Marsh-farm  tract — will,  in  the  near  future, 
bring  into  the  city  treasury  revenues  far  beyond  his  ideas — even  in 
the  shape  of  taxes — but  not  in  accordance  with  the  single  tax  system. 

MALTON.  All  these  years  I  have  heard  about  this  wonderful  plat 
of  swamp  lands — what  "great  expectations"  have  existed  in  our 
friend's  idle  dreams !  I  suppose  he  dreams  of  this  land  by  night  and 
by  day.  It  is  his  single  dream.  And  he  has  often  asked  us  to  put 
our  money  into  his  scheme. 

PRESIDENT  B.  C.  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Brenmer  will  ever  ask 
anything  unreasonable,  and  if  perchance  the  city  should  invest  any 
money  in  this  tract,  it  will  be  a  bonanza  for  the  city  and  the  tax- 
payers. If  the  gentleman  wants  a  good  investment  for  his  money, 
here  is  his  opportunity.  To  Mr.  Bremner,  and  to  him  alone,  is  due 
the  credit  of  bringing  this  \7aluable  tract  into  notice;  and,  gentlemen, 
I  did  not  rise  to  give  the  thing  away,  but,  as  things  have  worked  to- 
gether so  admirably,  with  a  great  master  mind  at  the  helm,  I  was  led 
on  to  open  the  bag  and  let  the  cat  out.  The  ideal,  with  years  of  prac- 
tical labor  sustaining  it,  is  about  to  be  inaugurated,  and  by  the  time 
another  twelve  months  is  passed  you  will  see  the  new  station  of  the 
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B.  and  Q.  road  right  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Marsh  tract,  and  later  on 
you  will  see  such  developments  of  the  grand  plan— the  ideal  of  Mr. 
James  Bremner — of  which  you  have  never  dreamed.  This  tract  is 
not  amenable  to  any  single  tax  system,  but  the  single  tact  and  single 
brain  back  of  it  has  already  made  it.  In  ten  years  from  now  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  you  the  grandest,  most  artistic  and  practical  system 
of  improvements  the  world  ever  saw. 

MALTON.  This  is  all  very  fine,  gentlemen.  I  did  not  expect  such 
a  treat  when  I  came  here  to-night.  It  verily  causes  me  to  revert  back 
to  the  years  when  I  used  to  see  the  communications  in  the  papers 
signed  ' '  Brem. ' '  We  are  certainly  living  in  the  Arabian  Night  times, 
with  "Cinderella"  and  "Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  and  all  that. 
I'd  like  to  come  in  on  the  ground  floor,  and  gather  some  of  the  honey 
from  the  thistle  that  grows  on  this  Marsh  tract. 

BREMNER.  The  gentleman  is  most  cordially  invited;  indeed,  he 
has  often  been  invited,  but  he  has  never  come  to  the  wedding.  But 
we  shall  not  bar  him  out. 

MALTON.  Will  you  do  as  they  did  in  old  Bible  times— pay  the 
eleventh-hour  fellows  as  much  as  you  pay  those  who  worked  all  the 
hours  of  the  day? 

BREMNER.  Certainly.  Come  right  in— call  this  the  eleventh 
hour — put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  we'll  call  it  square. 
Guarantee  that  you  shall  find  good  use  for  your  money,  and  that 
your  money  and  influence  shall  make  good  those  losses  so  impaired 
by  the  losses  of  business  during  the  past  four  years. 

[Ten  years  later.] 

SAM.  Well,  what  do  times  and  years  bring  'bout !  Mr.  Bremner 
am  surely  a  good  prophet.  Dat  land  scheme  has  all  developed  as  he 
talked  it.  He  has  built  dis  fine  new  building,  and  provided  fine 
quarters  for  both  Clubs.  He  has  not  neglected  the  Orpheus  Club, 
nor  der  organ,  as  he  predicted.  A  number  of  der  other  grand 
churches  of  der  city  has  moved  over  here,  and  we's  have  bought  der 
fine  old  Fourth  Baptist  Church.  And,  to  cap  der  climax,  he  has 
done  gone  and  married  Miss  Kirk  wood,  who  lost  all  her  money  in  dat 
wild-cat  land  speculation.  Der  wild-cat  am  dead !  and  der  old  Marsh 
tract  is  blooming  !  Fine  station,  with  a  grand  old  tower — a  new  city 
hall,  nearly  completed — fine  avenues;  fine  shade;  der  canal  most 
finished,  and  even  Mr.  Malton  happy.  What  a  fault-finder  he  was — 
eberything  wrong.  No  good  in  anything.  Now  he  has  a  fine  busi- 
ness block;  owns  lots  of  houses — and  all  are  happy. 

BREMNER  (enters).  Sam,  we  have  been  long  together.  I  hope 
we  shall  continue  on  to  the  end — to  be  friends.  I  am  the  only  one 
left  of  the  charter  members  of  the  old  Wampum  Club.  The  younger 
men,  I  understand,  give  me  some  kind  of  a  testimonial  to-night,  and 
have  invited  the  ladies  to  meet  us  in  the  grand  hall,  where  there  will 
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social  hours.     Is  the  Orpheus  Club  all  here  to-night?    I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them. 

SCENE  in  Grand  Hall  of  the  Club,  President  Benjamin  Casteel  in  the 

Chair. 

PRESIDENT  B.  C.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  meet  here  to-night  to 
honor,  not  a  stranger,  but  one  of  our  own  citizens — a  man  and 
brother.  His  name  needs  no  praise  from  us.  It  is  an  honor  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  city,  but  when  a  city  has  for  years  been  established 
it  is  no  easy  or  ordinary  task  to  refound  it  on  broader  and  better  lines. 
Such  has  been  the  work  of  our  friend  and  companion,  Mr.  James 
Bremner. 

BREMNER.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  yon 
for  the  honor  of  this  occasion.  I  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
this  Club.  There  were  ten  of  us,  all  told.  For  years  it  was  uphill 
work,  but  we  held  on,  and  gradually  increased  our  membership.  I 
am  now  the  only  link  between  the  past  and  the  present.  All  of  the 
charter  members  but  the  one  present  with  you  to-night  have  de- 
parted and  became  members  of  the  glorious  city  eternal  in  the 
heavens;  but  new  men  have  come  in,  and  so  our  ranks  are  increased 
in  numbers.  Strength  has  come  to  us.  So,  while  there  are  times 
when  the  sentiment  of  "Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night"  comes  over  me, 
when  I  think  of  the  few  but  earnest  ones  of  the  past,  I  feel  quite 
alone.  But  I  do  not  dwell  altogether  upon  those  early  days  and 
struggles.  From  time  to  time  other  good  men  have  joined  us.  The 
spirit  of  the  original  ten  is  upon  them,  with  them  and  through 
them. 

SAM.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I's  a  bold  man  to  thrust  myself 
upon  you  on  dis  occasion,  but  der  Orpheus  Club,  too,  had  its  day  of 
small  things,  and  but  for  Mr.  Bremner  dey  would  have  been  smaller, 
and  mighty  small,  too.  We,  too,  have  grown.  But  I  did  not  rise  to 
call  special  attention  to  der  Orpheus  Club,  but  to  suggest  a  few  good 
ole  songs  applicable  to  der  occasion  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Bremner. 

BREMNER.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Perhaps  all 
present  don't  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Orpheus  Club,  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  Wampum  Club.  From  the  very  first  the  relationship 
has  been  very  pleasant — and  not  only  pleasant,  but  profitable. 
Weary  hours  have  often  been  made  most  acceptable  and  valuable 
by  our  friends  of  the  Orpheus  Club.  We  certainly  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

SAM.  For  once  we  beg  to  differ  with  Mr.  Bremner.  The  debt  is 
on  our  side. 

BREMNER.  It  is  not  every  club  in  the  country  that  has  such  a 
supplementary  institution  as  the  Wampum  Club  is  so  fortunate  to 
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have.    The  Orpheus  Club  was  with  us  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end- 
ing, I  trust,  it  will  still  be  present  with  us. 

H.  BOYCE.  The  Wampum  Club  has  only  one  of  its  charter 
members  present.  The  Orpheus  Club  has  two  or  more,  and  now,  if 
they  will  only  show  the  company  present  what  they  have  been 
to  us  from  the  first,  by  giving  us  one  or  more  of  their  five  selections, 
I  think  it  will  be  the  entertainment  of  the  evening. 

[Old  Parson  Claris  enters;  the  Orpheus  Club  sing,  and  while  they 
sing  the  lights  are  turned  about  half  off:~\ 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  mem'y  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me; 
The  smiles,  the  tears,  of  childhood's  years, 

The  words  of  love  then  spoken, 
The  eyes  that  shone,  now  dimm'd  and  gone, 

The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken. 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  mem'ry  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 

And  all  but  me  departed. 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  mem'ry  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  round  me. 

BOYCE.     Give  us  ' '  Ship  Ahoy !' ' 

When  o'er  the  silent  seas  along, 
For  days  and  nights  we've  cheerless  gone, 
Oh  !  they've  who  felt  it  know  how  sweet, 
Some  sunny  main  a  sail  to  meet ! 
Some  sunny  main  a  sail  to  meet ! 

Sparkling  on  deck  is  every  eye, 

Ship  ahoy!    Ship  ahoy!    Our  joyful  cry, 

When  answering  back,  we  faintly  hear, 

Ship  ahoy!    Ship  ahoy!   What  cheer  !    What  cheer  ! 

Now  sails  aback,  we  nearer  come, 
Kind  words  are  said  of  friends  and  home; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  we  part  in  pain 
To  sail  o'er  silent  seas  again  ! 
To  sail  o'er  silent  seas  again  ! 
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When  o'er  the  ocean's  dreary  plain, 
With  toil  our  distant  port  to  gain, 
Our  gallant  ship  has  neared  the  strand, 
We  claim  our  own,  our  native  land  ! 
We  claim  our  own,  our  native  land ! 

Sweet  is  the  seaman's  joyous  shout, 

Land  ahead !    Land  ahead !    Look  out !   Look  out ! 

Around  on  deck  we  gaily  fly, 

Land  ahead !    Land  ahead !  with  joy  we  cry. 

Yon  beacon  light  directs  our  way, 
While  grateful  vowrs  to  heaven  we  pay, 
And  soon  our  long  lost  joys  renew, 
And  bid  the  boist'rous  main  adieu! 
And*  bid  the  boist'rous  main  adieu! 

PARSON  CLOVIS.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  was  in- 
vited to  this  meeting  in  honor  of  our  friend,  whom  we's  honor  on 
dis  occasion.  On  account  of  duties  I  was  not  able  to  get  here  until 
der  closing  hours.  I  thank  der  Wampum  Club  for  extending  its 
protection  to  the  Orpheus  Club.  Next  Sunday  night  I  invite  you's 
all  to  come  'round  to  our  church  and  hear  Prof.  Culpeper  play  on  our 
new  organ,  and  see  little  Jakey  Budd  do  de  blowing.  Jakey  am  de 
most  graceful  blower  you  eber  seen.  Now,  if  you  will  bear  with  me 
I  would  suggest  that  we  close  dis  meeting  by  der  Orpheus  Club  sing- 
ing der  grand  old  anthem  (verse  one)  of  de  forty-eight  Psalm: 

Great  is  the  Lord! 

Great  is  the  Lord! 

And  greatly  to  be  praised, 

In  the  city  of  our  God! 

In  the  city  of  our  God! 

On  the  mountain  of  His  holiness ! 

Great  is  the  Lord ! 

And  greatly  to  be  praised ! 

ISAAC  P.  NOYES. 
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